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When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-England or 
The National Journal ef Education. 


“Bast Books for Singing Schools, 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK, 


By A. N. Jounson. Just Our. Contains the system of 
this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly described, 
that it is the easiest and best Manual for Teachers and Lead- 
ers; and is also a ‘most entertaining, useful, and thorough 
book for all Music Classes and Conventions; with 
plainest of the — instructions, and 260 pages of the best 
music, graded from the easiest to the most difficult, and con- 
tinually referréd to. The book also best answers the per- 
plexing question, ‘‘ How to have good singing in Congre- 
gations.” $1.38; or $12.00 pe: dozen. 


THE ENCORE. By L. O. Emerson. This fine 
book has already been used by thousands, who have had 
but one opinion as to its admirable collection of Sacred 
Music, of Glees, Quartets, Trios, Duets, Songs, &c., for 

ice. It is a capital Glee Book, as well as Singing Class 
Book. Thorough Instructive Course. 75 cts.; or $7 50 
per dos. 

PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. By W. 
O, Pserxis. This, like the “ Encore,” is an excellent 
Glee Book, as well as Singing School Book, and will be a 
fine book for conventions and for easy practice in Choirs and 
Societies. Good instructive course, and the 
75 Cts.; or $6.75 per doz. 

All teachers and conventi are invited to insure 
their success this season by using one of these books. For 
sale everywhere. Copies sent post-free by mail, for retail 
price. OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

137 Washington St., BOSTON. 


73 ets. {MORAE’S SCHOOL REGISTER} 


Eighty pages, 21x35 ems. Spaces multiples of millims. 
Printed heads for Punctuality, Regularity, Deportment, Ex- 


amination, Summary rks, &c. 
& CO., Mincie, Ind, 


weued, { PROGRESOIUMEIRE  }srenchers. 


Tasued, 

A scientific measurer of improvement, for awarding regu- 
larly, school honors, priviliges, prizes,— for improve- 
ment, not for rank attained. Gives equal chance to every 
grade of ability, stimulates all, and wonderfully aids disci- 
é Price 50 cts. Pamphlet for 3-cent stamp. Orders 

y mail promptly filled. UVENIR PusiisHinc 9 
Bible House, New Vor 130 tf 


RIDPATH'S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 

_ Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms, and direc- 

tions for use, send to Scie ietors, N. ¥. SILICATE 

BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


P. H. RHODEN, 
TAILOR, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, 


Is offering Fine Clothing to Order at very low prices. 
A good garment is always given at the lowest price for 
the best quality of work. Liberal discounts to Clergymen. 


Two Patents “x° Silver Medal. 


Two of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks, that opens and shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackbeard. Both the above are per- 
ect in their operation, and every School in the land should 

Send 


with them. to H. H. BUR- 
RINGTON. PROVIDENCE, R, I. Also proprietor of 
Silver-Medal Black boards. 
© Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


music. 
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ESTABLISHED 18186. 
THE STANDARD, UNRIVALED 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Permanent BLACK Writing Ink. 


A‘so, Oopying & Colored Inks, Writing-Fluids, &o. 
‘33 M) 


111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON, 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpnreys, while continuing to read with private 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combination of a 
small class with fersonal tuition during the ensuing year. 


The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
which he prepares his the 
gentlemen names are subjoi a several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 


Rergrences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Epise. 
Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Prof. 
F. Bowen; Professor Lane; University.) 


Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive ‘we or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 

a distance, in Greek a atin Composition, Philology 
and criticism by correspondence. ‘ 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this country.”’—[ Pref. Goodwin's Testimonial. 

293. Columbus Ave., Boston, Sept. 7, 1877. 11622 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Three courses of study are offered :— 

I. The usual Academic course. 

II. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern Lan- 

guages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
III. The Angineering Course of three years, leading to the 
degree of Civil Engineer, 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Boston 
by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is afforded 
needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 

Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
137 College Hill, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 28th Winter Session will = on Tuurspay, Oct. 4s 
Clini 
Pennsylvania 


1877, in the commodious new College Building. 


instruction is in the Woman’s 


Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of ) to all ma- 


triculants of the year. Address 
RACHEL L, BODLEY, A.M. 
162 N. College Ave. & axst St., Phila., 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 


2A Beacon Street, Boston. 


HENESS’S METHOD. 


The GERMAN DEPARTMENT, and Co ttogium 
Latinum will reopen October rst. 
1340 ARNOLD A. F. ZULLIG. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN ie 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ELOCUTION SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT 


Author of “The Science of Elo- 
S. S, HAMILL, Author of (The, Science of 
Titerature, Rhetoric, and Elocution, 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 

will give private instruction in Vocal Culture, Reading, 
Speaking, and Gesticulation. Special courses for ministers, 
lawyers, and those wishing to prepare themselves for Pro- 
fessional Readers or Instructors of Reading in Colleges and 
High Schools. Address: Facksonville, yf 132 m (1) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. p 

For Cl en, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of ad- 
vanced Students. Two departments. The Course in El- 
ocution bears upon Conversation, Voice, Action, Reading, 
Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. | The Literary 
Course includes Conversation, A ana of Language, His~ 
tory, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Composition, Criticism, 
Oratory. May be pursued together or separately. ta 
tered 1875. Grants diplomas. Winter Term opens Dec 3 
Send forcatalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A M., Prest. 


Defective Speech. C. S. Cosy, 
ingfield St., Bost Re: J. 
Elocution, w:s of School of 


LOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 5 


ED for all tments. Address 
Union,” 37 Broadway, New- 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop Tsacuars for 
any department, with PS ae a Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES Schools and Families with competent 
Instructors without cha: ge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, ove of the best and 
cheapest journals pu interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 

The U.S. School and Coll Directory guide 
for those | children to of 
best ent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
Dealer in School Matenal, Books, Maps, Charts, as 

Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
80 Union 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


MOSES T. BROWN, A.M., 


Professor ef Oratory at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 


THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 
GESTURE. Ten in number. lilustrated by Models 


and Charts. 

READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and Subjects. 

TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS, (1) Cuartes 
Dickens as Reaper, Artist, AND AcToR; with II- 
lustrative Readings. (2) Tue ArT or Expression IN 
Oratory, ReApING, AND ACTING. 

PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 
pupils in Elocution. Address: 
134% Sr. James BOSTON. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


CONTENTS 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


Our New Monthly Magazine, 


— FOR — 


Voll. SEPTEMBER. No. 2. 


Doctor Corbeau. 


Day-School & Parish Recreations: 
The Little French Lesson. 


Acted Proverb: ‘‘It never | Oh, Girls! 


rains but it pours,”’ 


Little Ones. 


In the Sea. 
Ae Autums Object-Lesson. | One,Two, Three, Four, Fi 
The Offering. 


A Mission V 
**Come Over 


Sunday-School Exercises : 


Mission Department: 
to India. | Tell it Again. 
Help Us.” | Some Little Girls. 


Temperance Entertainments ;: 


! for the Sparkli The 


F single number. 


contribut and friends will address the 


u bers, ors, 
Publisher, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, 
Boston, or the Editor, M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


Kindergarten Groods, 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern Material. 


St. Louis Kindergarten Supply Co. 


No. 10 Somerset Boston. (Established A.D. 1860,)| Price List Free. LOUES, MO, 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough pre 

aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes and fills situations. 
Copies of recent examination papers will be sent on MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 

cation. (10 tf) W. N. EAY 120 le Music Hail, ton, 


SUPPLIES 
FAMILIES, 


COLLEGES and SEMINARIES, 
ACADEMIES and HIGH SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOLS of every Grade, 


With Superior Instructors. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Educational Publisher, Dealer in School Material, 


AND eeee 


AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


TUTORS and GOVERNESSES, 


PROFESSORS, American and Foreign, 

PRINCIPALS and ASSISTANTS, 

TEACHERS for any Department, 
With First-class Positions. 


6% No Charge to Families and Schools. #@ Send Stamp for Application Form, 


receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


11s 1(M) 


The U.S. School and College Directory—compiled expressly for those having children to educate— 
advertises the best Schools, and gives important facts about each, Sent FREE for this purpose, on 


COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, Kindergarten Material, Etc., 
30 Union Square (Fourth Ave. side, near Sixteenth St.) NEW YORK. 


them to the latest and most approved methods of teaching. 


Exchange pri 
130 


Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 


Wholesale Price, 90c. ; Introductory, 75c.; Exchange, 56c. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMET iversity Ra Rovira 


Wholesale Price, $1.08; Introduction, J 
ADOPTED FOR ALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF CHICACO, May, (877; 
for the CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, August 7, 1877. 
The Geometry and Trigonometry are also published each in one volume. 


The above books in the EATON & BRADBURY MATHEMATICAL SERIES, though recently pub- 
lished, are one or both adopted and used in the cities of New England, including the*CITY OF BOSTON, aggregating 
more than § of the total city population. They contain several 


Jan73 


Sew and original features which specially adapt them 
The particular attention of educators is invited to these books. Specimen copies sent for examination, on receipt of 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers Boston. 


York. Monthly Reports for Scheol Vacanctes. Estat 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A oplication Forms. 


GET THE SERIES OF 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


For the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings. 
No. XIII. Just out..........++++. No. XIV. in preparation...............Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for them, or send price for a sample to 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


. 
| | 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 7 


ver 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $2 5 each, giving 
s-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 

Lange cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. have in III zz 


528 ARCH STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental Use. 


EK MAR K 
Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 


(Parentep Fes. 1, 1876,) 


A Parlor, Library, Smoking, Invalid or Reclining Chair, 
Lounge. Bed, and Child’s Crib. combined in one, 


AND CAPABLE OF REING ADJUSTED INTO ANY POSITION 
DESIRED FOR EASE AND COMFORT. 


CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT /KON; 
EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE. 


Circulars and Price List free, on application to the 


Sole Proprietors aud Manufacturers, 


350 816 Broadway, New York. 
“We have gotten over the idea, that it is essential to our 
life and happiness to indulge in the manufactures of other 


THE KINGDOM 
countries, when we can produce the same with equal merit 


Mother Goose at home.”’— U. S. Grant. 
With Fun for Old and Young. 
A specialty fer Schools and Par 
Entertainments. 
Price 50 ame, AD All orders postpaid. 


MRS. G. x. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Mass. 


PENNY SONGS 
Public “Schools. 


Published in Sheet Form. 
$1.00 per roo. Sample sets 25 cts. 
Add 


ress 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 


If your Stationer cannot supply you, we will send by mail 
One Case, containing Seven DrawinG Pancits 
of different grades; or (ine Dozen, assorted grades, BXTRA 
rine Rounp G11, on the receipt of Firry Cents (currency 
Use or postage-stamps). If they do not prove satisfactory, return 


PRICES 
(OAR 


{ 
es 


THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 

With Thirty Changes of Position 
Pastor, invand Chor, Child's 
Crib, Bed or Lounge, Ci m- 
bining beauty, lightness, 
strength, vers city, and 
comfort, ery thing 'o 
an exact Science. \r 
ders by mail pr mptly 
tended to. G shipped 
address, C.0.D. Berd 
for ‘WMlustrated 


JAPANESE Mair Kinckboard Eraser, guar- Re ADING POSITION. Yourmal of 
anted the best cheapest Eraser i WILGOM ADIUS. C0., 661 ‘Bidway. N.* 
tor 90 D. FER DAY at h orth $ 

rice List at home. am 5 

EMA ACK, Mapfiz., 114 Wiliam Su, New Vorg 107 16 $5 1) $20 free. Stinson & Co., Maine. 


Everv Varietv 


OF 


Philosophical 
/nstruments 
Made, 
/mported, 


Naturalists’ 


Supplies, 
Telescopes, 


Microscopic 


Slides. And Repaired. 
Jesse S.Cheyneys Co. 27 Great Jones St., 
‘Testraments New York. 
Jas, W. Queen & Oo, 122 [M] 


Michigan School Furniture ‘Company, 


. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Hlanfs. of School, Church, Hall, and Office Furniture, 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 


We also deal in School Bells, Church Bells, School Record and Order Books, Blackboard Crayons, Erasers and Pointers, 
Numeral Frames, Geometrical Blocks, Ink-wells; the best and cheapest School Ink known; Wall Slating, Blackboard 
Cloth, Slated Paper, Globes, Maps, and School Supplies of all kinds. The celebrated Silicate Black Diamond 
Liquid Slating kept constantly on hand. All orders promptly attended to. Correspondence solicited. 

Weare the sole agents in New England for : 8 
Do ant attheaca Carton Ventilating School Heater. 
school room? If so, send for our Illustrated Circular, and get our estimates. If the “‘ Carton” is set according to 
directions, we guarantee a constant inflow of pure warm air, and a constant outflow of the foul air next the floor. It is 
the best and most economical school-heater made. Churches, halls, and dwellings also supplied. 
We are grat'fied with our constantly-increasing trade, and promise our customers every attention in our wares 


"Philosophical Apparatus. 


THE UNRIVALED | 
SILICATE 
Wall Slating. 


E. 8, RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 

tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
| _E.S.R Sons have bee d agents | 


and Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 


orders from Schools and Coll to import goods Free of 
$1.00 | HALF-GALLON.. ‘$s 35 Duty and at Manufacturers Prices. 
1.75 | GALLON Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, iJlustrated, 
A suitable Brush, 75 cts. price, 15 application, (When writing 
is journ 


Boys and CIRLS° 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 3 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 

etc.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete ™ 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 1 line; $3, 
lines; , 5 lines. DIAMOND 
ING PRESS and complete outfit for 
Go EDIN CO., Fort-Hill 


De Your Qwn Printing 


NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, 

procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PR ESS a: 4 
for Cards, Tags, Labels. Ciret- 

lars, etc. Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $i up 


lend 3c. eta for Tttustrated Cate 
Ewily by any painter. and wa ranted to produce GOLDING & CO, Manuscs, Fort- Hill Sq. Boston. 
the best Blackboard ever made on Wall, Wood, or Metal. — 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CU., Sole Propnewrs | N'#W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


THE UNRIVALED J 


(SILICATE 


i aave 


191 Fulton, corner Church dt., N. ¥. For circulars or information, address F. B., Snow. 
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WHEN ALL HAS BEEN SAID AND DONE. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 
“ Perhaps it will all come right at last; 
It may be, when all is done, 
We shall be together in some good world, 
Where to wish and to have are one.” 


O, friend! be sure that a spirit came 
In the gloom of your saddened hour, 

To plant that hope in your hopeless heart, 
Like the seed of an Eden flower; 

The seed may rest in your brooding breast, 
Half stifled in cold and night, 

And be only felt as a yearning dim 
Toward comforting peace and light; 

But ’twill burst, some day, into perfect bloom, 
And fruition be brightly won ; 

For the earth-life fades like a dream o’ the dark 
When all has been said and done! 


The earth-life fades in its sin and pain ; 
But whatever of sweet and pure 

Breathed over its pallor and flushed its gloom 
Surviveth forevermore. 

O, not as a ghost of a mortal joy, 
Buf as Joy herself from the dead 

Upraised to the clear, calm courts of IIeaven, 
With a halo around her head ; 

’Tis only the vile and the sad shall die 
With the wane of an earthly sun, 

And pass like a vision as man awakes, 
When all has been said and done! 


Do you think you have lost your days for aye 
In the heart of the woods of spring, ; 

By that seaside town that is glimpsed through mist, 
Like the white of a petrel’s wing ? 

Do you think that the patter of tiny feet 
Shall never come back again, 

And that those whom the spite of Death had kilkd 
Are in sooth forever slain? 

Look up! look up! as the Kiope commands, 
From the ruth of the ange]s won: 

The earth-woe fades like a dream o’ the night, 
When all has been said and done! e 

O, God, we wander in devious ways, 
Till the end comes, stern and stark ; 

We lift our voices of useless wail 
From the depths of the hol'ow Dark ; 

Yet the Christ is there, though we see him not, 
But only when sorrow lowers 

Wildest we feel through the hollow Dark 
A strange, warm hand in ours; 

And a voice is heard in the music of Heaven, 
Saying, ‘* Courage and hope, O son! 

The earth-woe fades like a dream o’ the night 
When all has been said and done!” 

—Independent. 


Public Opinion. 


— The school-houses and-the churches are a type of 
our civilization. It is the duty of the State to provide 
means of education. The State punishes crime ; why 
should it not be its duty to prevent crime? The State 
passes laws, and it must educate the people that they 
May read and understand those laws. The State re- 
quires intelligence, — it must’ diffuse intelligence. In 
Very self-defence the State must educate the people. 


The competition of nations must be more and more a 
competition of knowledge. We must sharpen up the 
minds of the boys and girls, in order that they may do 
their work well. We want these schools, in order to 
train men that they may be active in all things. The 
school-house will prevent ignorance, riot, and disorder. 
It isa band of union. Every one, without regard to 
creed or political opinion, can say, “ This is our school- 
house.” Here is our common purpose, and that is the 
elevation of those in our own houses. There is no 
sect, no caste here. Here is the poor boy’s chance,— 
the poor boy’s college. Every school-house is a badge 
of good order and good citizenship. What we want is 
moral and religious intelligence. School-houses are 
better than a regiment of police, better than cannon 
planted at the street corners, for they are monuments 


of good order. Here are acquired the incentives to a 
higher education ; here is increased the desire to go 
forward into a higher knowledge, the ambition to know 
more and more, until colleges are multiplied throughout 
the land.— Rev. Dr. EL. G. Taylor. 


— There is a pleasure in seeing the flush of gratified 
intelligence steal over a stolid face, and knowing that 
the mind thus quickened can never again be quite so 
dull as it was before. And if I add that in the latter 
case the debt due to the teacher is and will be felt to 
be far greater than in the former, it is not that I Wish 
to appeal to any secondary motive, but simply to point 
out that such quiet, sober, unattractive work is as true, 
as honest, as useful as any that a teacher can render. 
Doubtless the approval of the one great Master will be 
measured at last, not by the quantity of work we may 
have accomplished, but by the cheerful, unquestioning 
heartiness with which we may have done our best in 
each one of the matters put before us.— Join George 
Fleet. 

— We have all sorts of laws to meet all sorts of mis- 
demeanors and crimes, but one is needed to abate 
scolding in our schools, It should read something like 
this: An Act to abate a crying nuisance.— Whereas, 
it is known that scolding is a crime and cruelty; and 
Whereas, in school it is equally destructive to good 
feeling, and consequently to good health, and thus a 
means of shortening life: Zherefore be it enacted, That 
whenever a teacher shall be known to scold more than 
twice in one day, or more than six times in one week, 
he shall, on the testimony of six pupils of known good 
behavior, be convicted of a misdemeanor, and be fined 
not more than fifty dollars, nor less than one cent, and 
confined in the county jail one month ; and be compelled 
to read aloud to his fellow-prisoners, Oliver Twist, 
Hamlet, and Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Sundays 
excepted, when he shall be required to do nothing. A 
law of this kind, thoroughly enforced, would soon tend 
to abate the nuisance.—Vational Teachers’ Monthly. 


— The following is taken from a memorial read be- 
fore the Common Council of Buffalo by one of the 
school principals, while that body was considering the 
propriety of reducing teachers’ salaries : 

“The term of service is, in most cases, only for a 
limited period of years. Many of our best teachers 
soon find that they must abandon the school room on 
account of impaired health. They must, therefore, re- 
main without remunerative employment, and soon live 
up their scanty savings, or else embark in some busi- 
ness for which they have neither taste nor the requisite 
training. The inevitable result is too often financia] 


ruin, The case is different with other professions. At 
an age when the teacher is most likely compelled to re- 
tire, the successful lawyer is just entering upon his most 
lucrative practice ; finally, he reaches the bench loaded 
with honors and riches, while his class-mate that out- 
stripped him at college lives in poverty and obscurity 
because he became a teacher. The business of the 
merchant grows and expands from year to year, until it 
gathers such volume and impetus that-only his sons and 
successors will finally reap the full harvest. You can 
see dead men’s names on the signs of prominent busi- 
ness houses ; but when the teacher dies, his business 
and capital sink with him to the grave. But aside from 
these great drawbacks, the vocation of teaching tends 
materially to shorten human life. A carefully prepared 


table taken from the Massachusetts bureau of vital sta- 
tistics, shows that out of thirty-four professions and oc- 
cupations named, only one is less favorable to longevity 
than teaching. The combined average duration of lite 
of the farmer, mechanic, merchant, lawyer, physician, 
and clergyman, is fifty-three years ; that of the teacher 
is only thirty-four years.” 


— The education imperatively demanded by the ap- 
proaching times, of certain difficulty and possible turbu- 
lence, must differ from that which has heretofore been 
afforded by our own or any school system. It must be 
more general in its prevalence, and more specific in its 
direction. Questions for general decision must be met 
by universal education ; all the people must be instructed. 
Secondly, intelligent action on special questions requires 
more than a general preparation. Disciplinary studies 
are not sufficient. Questions of economy demand edu- 


cation in economy. The discussions as to the expedi- 
ency of sacrificing somewhat of elegant culture to prac- 
tical instruction in the ordinary schools are still in prog- © 
ress ; but turbulent hands are settling the question, and 
certain studies which were formerly desirable are now 
imperative.—Pref. ¥. B. Clark, Carleton College. 


School Government. 


BY ALSTON ELLIS. 


No one, I presume, fails to recognize the importance 
of any subject relating to the proper management of 
pupils. Good government gives promise of good it- 
struction. The two must be united in order to secure 
the best results in the school room. If either should 
take precedence, good government should stand first ; 
for the ‘teacher who can preserve order in his class, 
however deficient in some of the qualifications of a good 
instructor, may hope to succeed ; while the teacher who 
lacks governing power, labors from the outset under 
difficulties that are almost insuperable. School govern- 
ment is nearly synonymous with school discipline. The 
latter, in its broadest acceptation, relates to all the 
agencies employed in securing the intellectual, moral, 
and physical training or culture of the child when in 
school. 

The means of securing proper order in the school 
room are varied, and oftentimes intimately related to 
one another. Before proceeding to discuss the subject 
of government, I wish to outline three points. 1. Ob- 
jects of school government. 2. Qualifications required 
of the teacher. 3. Some of the many means of secur- 
ing and maintaining good order in the school room. 

I— Objects of School Government. 


1. To secure due quiet and good order on the part 
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of the pupils, in order that the regular school work may 
proceed satisfactorily, 

2. To train pupils to habits of self-restraint and obe- 
dience to reasonable, lawful authority. 

3. To hold in subjection all immoral and vulgar 
thoughts and acts, and encourage truth, love, and other 
kindred virtues. 

IT.— Qualifications Required of Teachers. 

1. Scholarship, — special and general. 

2. Good morals as evidenced by word and speech. 

3. Good health, and a willingness to labor. 

4. Self-control, patience, and an equitable disposition. 

5. Love for the work of teaching. 

6. A knowledge of the functions of government. 

7. A knowledge of human nature in general, and 
child-nature in particular. 

8. Administrative ability, including judgment and tact. 

9. That indescribable something that awakens re- 
spect and commands obedience. 

ITI. — Different Modes of Securing and Maintaining 
Good Order in the School Room. 

1. Such a classification of the schools as will give but 
a reasonable number of pupils to each teacher, 

2. Due care on the part of the teacher in assigning 
pupils to seats, 

3. An abundance of pure air to be secured by the 
proper ventilation of the school room. 

4. A reasonable amount of wholesome, interesting, 
and invigorating work for each pupil. 

5. Counseling and remonstrating with those pupils 
who are idle, mischievous, or vicious. 

6. Written reports to, or personal conferences with, 
parents. 

7. Punishment by the detention of pupils beyond 


punishment, should set foot across the threshold of the 
school room as a teacher. It is a heinous crime to 
condone with the faults of such a teacher, when it is 
evident that reform in the objectionable particulars is 
tardy and seemingly hopeless. Public opinion generadly 
forces a teacher convicted of cruelty to resign or suffer 
a summary dismissal. 

The question of corporal punishment is frequently 
agitated in teachers’ conventions, as well as elsewhere. 
Teachers do not agree as to the expediency of using 
the rod. Many good teachers inveigh against its use 
from principle, who yet resort to it occasionally in prac- 
tice. I have met few teachers who do not have, at times, 
to use some kind of punishment. - The outcry made 
against teachers who use the rod is often unreasonable. 
They are not necessarily less humane than their breth- 
ren who profess to accomplish so much by other means. 
I am glad to believe that few teachers find any pleasure 
in inflicting pain upon children. If they use the rod, it 
is done with a laudable object in view, and from a con- 
sciousness of duty. It does not require a vast amount 
of physical or moral courage to turn a disorderly, an- 
noying pupil out-of-doors ; but it does require both to 
visit upon him a just punishment for his misdeeds. 
Where corporal punishment is not used, suspensions be- 
come more frequent, or other modes of punishment far 
more objectionable and possibly more humiliating are 
substituted in its stead. The teacher who claims to 
govern by moral suasion alone, will often be found using 
means of punishment which a keen moral sensibility 
would cause him to abhor. A violation of law should 
be followed by the law’s punishment. However we 
may theorize, we must reverse the decrees of God and 
nature before crime goes unpunished. ‘The child whom 


school hours, or by inflicting bodily pain upon them| mistaken pity or neglected duty shields from the just 


with a rod. 
8. Suspension of those pupils whose general conduct 
is vicious and demoralizing. 


consequences of his wrong-doing, will lose respect -for 


law and those whose duty itis toenforceit. The school 
is a good place in which to teach pupils respect for and 


The objects which may be secured by a wise govern-|obedience to law. Law will command obedience if the 


ment of pupils are not so fully stated as they might be ; 


penalty for its infraction is rigidly enforced. The 


yet they are fundamental. A teacher should know at|mawkish sentimentality which snatches the criminal 
the outset what his government over his pupils should |from punishment, licenses crime. Dr. Ray spoke wisely 
do for them. The mere preservation of order, while|when he said, “ There is no obedience where there is 


of primary importance, is not all that good school gov- 
ernment can accomplish. 

The qualifications enumerated are not too high. To 
the extent that the teacher lacks any of these qualifica- 
tions, to that extent does he labor at a disadvantage. 
In possession of all these qualifications, the teacher 
would figd the burdens of teaching greatly lightened. 

The modes of securing order are mentioned in what 
is believed to be their logical order. The difficulty of 
governing is greatly increased in a room overcrowded 
with pupils. When this condition of the room exists, 
the energies of the teacher are often severely taxed to 
preserve that degree of order which the good of the 
school requires. Children become restless and noisy 
when the room is imperfectly ventilated. The injudi- 
cious seating of pupils, by which the bad elements of a 
school coalesce, as it were, must be avoided by discrim- 
inating action of the teacher. 

A proper degree of order naturally results from dil- 
igence. Herein is seen the mutual dependence of 
teaching and governing powers. The teacher who ex- 
cites the interest of his pupils in their lessons, who fur- 
nishes them with interesting and instructive work in 
due season, and who has the ability to present dull truths 
in an attractive form, has already progressed far in the 
science of school government. 

Good order is generally obtained without a resort to 
the rod. Whipping is better than suspension. A bad, 
unruly, and seemingly incorrigible pupil may be made 
to be obedient to school law ; and where this is possible 
a suspension is not justifiable. The power to use the 
tod should be surrounded by sufficient safeguards to 

nsure the protection of the pupil from the vengeance 

and uncontrolled temper of the teacher. No one ad- 
dicted to the use of unreasonable and brutal modes of 


no law to be obeyed, and no law will ever command 
obedience which is not supported by power.” 


Girls’ High Schools in Prussia. 
BY JULIA S. TUTWILER. 


NO, I—HOSPITIREN. 

During a residence of several years in Germany, dur- 
ing which I paid special attention to educational mat- 
ters, more particularly to everything connected with the 
education of my own sex, I became convinced that there 
is much, — very much, — that American teachers could 
learn from Germans in this particular department of 
pedagogics, as the latter call the science of teaching. 

It is to be regretted that so few Americans go to 
Germany simply to study the science of teaching. 
Among all the countrymen I met while in that country, 
I think there was not one beside myself who had this 
end in view. Many were not studying with a view to 
teaching ; and those who were, as a general rule, were 
devoting their energies to music, modern languages, or 
some other special branch of knowledge. They would 
have considered it a waste of time to spend several 
hours daily in listening to the recitations of German 
children in history, geography, arithmetic, and gram- 
mar, subjects which they had left far behind them years 
before. English ladies are wiser, or perhaps from their 
vicinity have had opportunity to find out better the spe- 
cial gain to be derived from German teachers. It is 
quite a common occurrence for them to come to Berlin, 
and to other German cities, and apply for permission 
to “ hospitiren” in some one of the large girls’ schools 
for a year or more. If we have any English verb for 
the art called “ hospitiren” in Germany, I do not know 
,it, For the untraveled reader, I will explain that it sig- 
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nifies the act of sitting by the teacher, and listening to 
his instructions to his class, without taking part in the 
recitation. A more useful way for a teacher to spend 
a year in Germany could scarcely be devised. If in 
addition to this exercise, the American teacher can 
spend a year in a normal seminary, as the writer did, 
new portals of thought will be opened, never again to 
close, 

I have often, wished that some of our best normal 

schools would establish International Scholarships, 
offering, for example, to the best pupil in German, two 
years of study at a German normal seminary, on con- 
dition that the recipient of this favor should afterward 
teach for two years in the seminary in which she was 
trained. Another scholarship would give the same ad- 
vantage in France; another in England; and in this 
way, one institution, could in the course of time, com- 
prise among its officials those who were thoroughly and 
personally acquainted with the best educational results 
of modern thought in every country of high culture. 
If teachers can always learn something valuable from 
one another, even where all have been trained in the 
same country and in the same fashion, how much fresher 
and more striking would be the ideas they could acquire 
from intercourse with foreign educators! The plan 
could be carried out with comparatively little expense, 
if an American normal school of high reputation could 
interchange scholarships with like schools in several 
foreign countries. 
If any young American teacher has only a school 
year to spend in Germany, let me earnestly advise her 
here, to go to some large city, find out the very best public 
high school it contains, and devote one month to a dil- 
igent and attentive “hospitiren” in each of the nine 
classes which it comprises. She will not only learn 
more of the language in this way than by private les- 
sons, but will be inducted into an entirely new world of 
thought. No one who has not heard German teaching, 
has any idea what a sacred, dignified task the instruc- 
tion of the youngest child in the simplest branches can 
be made, by the spirit in which it is performed. The 
German teacher stands there as the high-priest of hu- 
manity ; he truly magnifies his office; and every one 
who takes the trouble to read his nature and understand 
him, must do the same, and reverence this modern Soc- 
rates surrounded by his infantine disciples. 

As not one per cent, of our American teachers will 
ever be able to visit Germany at their own expense, or 
be so fortunate as to be sent there on normal-school 
scholarships, in order to Aospitiren in a high school, 
I have determined to ask them to accompany me in 
imagination through a nine months’ course of hospitiren 
in one of Prussia’s first-class girls’ high schools, 


Natural History in the Primary School. 
BY MIRIAM WEBSTER, HONOLULU, SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Sensationalism too decidedly marks many of the in- 
novations upon the old routine of school-work that was 
predicated upon “the three R’s” ; but some of us, who 
pride ourselves upon our conservatism, are rather in- 
clined to err upon the wrong side, I fear, when we de- 
nounce all the new ideas that are receiving “note and 
comment” now. For one, I am disposed to advocate 
the introduction of Natural History into the “Course 
of Study” prescribed for our primary schools. In these 
schools the teacher deals with the first outgrowths of 
the little mind. To know what is best for this growth, 
and how to apply such knowledge, should be the sole 
aim of every member of the profession. No one will 
deny that the child’s ideas are all dependent upon the 
recognition and appreciation of what comes to his 
senses. Long since, traditions ceased to record the 
direct communication by speech between God and 
man ; but the great Creator is no less ever speaking to 
us through the endless forms of matter that he has dis- 
tributed onevery hand. Every blade of grass is a poem ; 


every blossom-tint is a word; every crystal of carbon 
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or block of granite is a resistless argument ; every an- 
imate form is a touching appeal to recognize His benef- 
icence ; every motion of the sea or convulsion of the 
earth are but additions to the vocabulary of divine lan- 
guage, by which man is made to know the doctrine of 
jaw, and the dominion of its execution. The child 
whose mind is freshest from the mould of Divinity, 
seems amply able to understand this mode of address, 
if we, who are supposed to be his guides in wisdom’s 
paths, do not blind, instead of aid his vision, by placing 
upon his eyes the spectacles of human conceit and in- 
terpretation. Too often we lead him into bye-ways of 
gloom and darkness, through our imposition upon him 
of the distorted conceptions that man has of the Divine 
workmanship. God’s work is always beautiful. The 
beautiful must embody the true, and the true must con- 
tain the good. 

The first manifestations of mind are exhibited through 
an appreciation of differences. Ideas are but the sep- 
arate parts of diversities of consciousness, and by the 
constant changes of ideas, as rendered by impressions, 
we recognize sights, sounds, sensations. An idea is the 
result of time and the repetition of similar impressions. 
A wise direction of this natural development of the 
juvenile mind, necessarily results in classification, and 
nowhere is there wider range for the exercise of these 
points than in the common objects of the wayside, the 
sea-shore, or the mountain-slope. The child who dis- 
tinguishes the similar qualities of different objects, and 
integrates them under some specific term, as perfectly 
makes an induction according to the highest laws of 
government, as did the philosopher who traced the sim- 
ilar conditions which brought the apple from the bough 
to the earth, and held the mighty orbs of space in the 
harmony of a universe. Once let him command phys- 
ical conditions, and he has a basis upon which to con- 
struct a moral classification. Right and wrong are but 
the phases of mental activity that result from the nicest 
sense of discrimination displayed among the abstract 
existences of the moral world ; and the logic of ethics 
is as thoroughly demonstrated on the village playground 
as in the supreme court of the nations. 

Children love the occupations that bring them into 
contact with the external world of beauty that lies on 
every side of them ; and they are never too young for 
it. Prof. James D. Dana once expressed the idea, that 
children might begin the study of Natural History as 
early as ten years! But long before that age, every 
mother or teacher knows the boys will bring in pebbles, 
and the girls will gather flowers. I once knew a little 
fellow, not quite four years of age, who was one of my 
most enthusiastic attendants upon a wild-wood excur- 
sion, And often he would come toddling into my school 
room during a recitation, his little face begrimed with 
mud, his flaxen curls dripping with “ frog-spittle,” or 
“brook-silk,” his soiled pinafore gathered up in his 
dimpled hands a-/a nef, to hold his treasures of field or 
marsh ; and to my question, “What have you now, 
Trumbull?” he would reply “ Fothils! fothils!” and 
lay at my feet the trophies of his morning ramble with 
as much proud satisfaction as if he had brought me 
the tooth of a Dinotherium, or the wing of an Archce- 
opteryx. 

Hitherto, the training in this department of primary 
work has been superficial and fragmentary. I would 
have one course of study to include a systematic plan 
on some especial branch of the subject, as perfectly 
outlined and as rigorously exacted.as our present course 
of language or numbers. I do not consider the work 
much more than hinted at, when the primary teacher 
gives a rambling lesson, to-day, upon all the leaves the 
children could bring in ; to-morrow, upon the compound 
eye of a fly; another day, upon the varieties of seeds 
collected by the class; or, yet again, upon the foot of 
a bee, or the transformations of a mosquito. We want 
more than the mere memorizing of names and arbitrary 
facts: we want such “ methods” as will enable the child 
to make the wayside ramble or the “beach excursion” 


as practical and productive as any other hour of life. 

Finally, we claim that the discipline of this branch of 
study is not to be spurned. The late Michael Faraday 
said, “Society is not only ignorant as respects educa- 
tion of the judgment, but it is also ignorant of its igno- 
rance”’ ; and this he ascribes to the want of scientific 
culture. It is only by drawing conclusions from ob- 
served facts, and then verifying these conclusions by 
experiments and wider observation, that one can attain 
to correct powers of judgment. Scientific observation 
takes nothing upon authority. Every student can prove 
for himself, and the more thoroughly he does this, the 
more perfectly he realizes the harmonious order of ex- 
istence, and the more readily he accepts a rational idea 
of a Supreme Creator who is Ruler and Lord over all, 
—over a spiritual world as well as a material universe. 
One whose name stands high on the list of scientists, 
has said, “True science and true religion are twin- 
sisters, and the separation of either from the other is 
sure to prove the death of both. Science prospers ex- 
actly in proportion as it is religious ; and religion flour- 
ishes in exact proportion to the scientific depth of its 
basis.” 

Let us all strive to bring to their highest develop- 
ment these precious plants with which we are entrusted 
in the “ Garden of the Lord.” 


Varieties. 


— Rev. Dr. McCosh tells a story of a negro who 
prayed that he and his colored brethren might be pre- 
served from their “upsettin’ sins.” “ Brudder,” said 
one of his friends at the close of the meeting, “you 
ain’t got de hang ob dat word. It’s besettin’, not up- 
settin’.” “ Brudder,” replied the other, “if dat’s so, 
it’s so. But I was prayin’ de Lord to save us from the 
sin ob ’toxication, an’ ef dat ain’t an’ upsettin’ sin, I 
dunno what am.” 

— Only what we have wrought into our character 
during life, can we take away with us.— Humboldt. 

— A well-known conjuror had a bright little fellow 
on the platform, to assist him in his “ experiments.” 
“ Sir,” said the conjuror, “do you think I could put 
the twenty shillings the lady holds into your pocket ?” 
“No,” said the boy, confidently. “Think not?” “I 
know you couldn’t,” said the little fellow, with great 
firmness. ‘Why not?” “Because the pocket is all 
torn out !” 

— Dare to be true,—nothing can need a lie ; 

A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 
— Herbert. 

— At aschool-board examination the inspector asked 
a boy if he could forgive those who had wronged him. 
“ Could you,” said the inspector, “ forgive a boy, for 
example, who had insulted or struck you?” “ Y-e-s, 
sir,” replied the lad, very slowly, “ I—think—I—could ;” 
but he added, in a much more rapid manner,” “I could 
if he was bigger than I am.” 

— As the countenance is made beautiful by the soul’s 
shining through it, so the world is beautiful by the 
shining through it of a God.— Facodi. 

— “ Boy,” said a gentleman to the hostler of a hotel 
on alighting from his phaeton, “extricate that quad- 
ruped from the vehicle, stabulate him, donate him an 
adequate supply of nutritious aliment, and when the 
aurora of morning shall again illuminate the oriental 
horizon, I will award thee a pecuniary compensation for 
thine admirable hospitality.” The boy ran into the house, 
and told his master that a Dutchman wanted to see him. 

— The firefly only shines when on the wing ; 

So it is with the mind ; when once we rest, 
We darken.—éestus. 

— A man born to command is different from one 
made to order. 

— “ Bob, can you tell me why I’m like the moon when 
it is twenty-three daysold?” Bob couldn’t tell, and the 
questioner explained: “Because I’ve passed my last 
quarter.” A small loan was advanced immediately. 


School Honor. 
BY WAYLAND SPAULDING. 


In Three Parts.—Part i. 


The subject before us merits our attention for two 
reasons: First, a spirit of honor among scholars is a 
powerful aid toward securing good order and thorough- 
ness in study. Secondly, it is essential to a true devel- 
opment of the soul, In the school, as in society, there 
must be certain wholesome restraints. It is but just 
that every effort be made to convince pupils that these 
are necessary. When they are satisfied that we demand 
nothing unreasonable from them, the basis for charac- 
ter-building is established. But children can seldom 
judge wisely of restrictions. How, then, shall we teach 
scholars that our rules and methods are worthy of their 
respect. In each of our schools we find those whose 
sense of right is feeble ; though quick and shrewd in 
doing wrong, they are slow to accept the good. But 
do we not also find some on whom we can rely? By 
reason of home-training, or natural nobility of charac- 
ter, or both, they see the right clearly and are earnest 
to do it. The majority of the scholar’, between these 
extremes, are ready to follow the lead of the stronger 
influence. If it is true that one bad scholar can greatly 
disturb the quiet working of a school, it is as true that 
one good one can strongly aid the teacher. Clearly, 
then, our success must lie in working at first through 
these better pupils,—lifting them up, fixing their confi- 
dence, and strengthening their influence. Thus only 
can we put to shame the mischief-makers and control 
the sentiment of the school. When the work is fairly 
in progress, we may gradually broaden our confidence, 
as more of the pupils become worthy of it. A school, 
then, should be considered not only as a whole, but 
also as made up of individuals, each to be dealt with in 
a different and carefully-adapted way. Let rules which 
bind all the scholars be brief and comprehensive. The 
first rules I ever gave, and to which (after trying longer 
ones) I have substantially returned, are these: “No 
communication,” “ Behave well,” “ Learn your lessons,” 
Scholars who have no definite laws by which to test 
their actions, learn to rely on our advice and example. 
We explain and interpret our own rules. We are free 
to work by personal influence. _ 

Without this, no system is of much value for forming 
character in scholars. Teachers need not be told that 
the most careful directions will not cover all cases, nor 
that the broadest rules will often be misunderstood, or 
not understood at all. It is the character that scholars 
see in the men and women who are set to guide them, 
which works itself into their every-day life. With the 
young, imitation is an important means of growth, 
What comes before their minds, in an abstract form, 
may or may not be grasped ; but our actions and words, 
our principles and opinions, reach them one at a time. 
They appeal to the senses, and suit the present case. 
We have opportunities for direct influence, which are 
given by no other profession. The physician in daily 
work meets his patients only when they are in distress, 
May not the same be said of the lawyer? Clergymen 
say that they often find their people holding themselves 
aloof, regarding the minister too much as an inspector 
of consciences. Now, I do not undervalue the other 
professions: they have each their peculiar work, but 
so have we. To have entrusted to our care the school- 
training of forty or fifty boys and girls,—many of whom 
seem more ready to learn evil than good,—to live with 
these day after day, while they are strong and eager 
and natural, to restrain and draw out, to spur and 
guide them, is truly an honorable responsibility. We 
cannot even say that our pupils will be as we are. In 
many of them, our worst will be the highest point 
reached by their best. If this be so, the formation of 
good character becomes as simple as difficult. George 
Eliot says, “Goodness is a large, often a perspective 
word.” Toso live in the daily presence of watchful, 


imitative children, that the best shall be done for and 
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by them, is the work before us in forming good char- 
ter. 

¥T0 meet this duty we need first, a correct estimate of 
the scholar. It is understood that the pupil does not 
question our superiority in education, in reasoning 
power, in experience ; but, that these may be brought 
directly to bear on our work of molding his mind, we 
must come into his circle of thought. We cannot lead 
him by the hand until we come within his reach, nor 
can we even then, unless we prevail upon him to exert 
himself. Our estimate of him should be always better 
than his own. It is said that men will de what we think 
they are ; it is safe to say that the ordinary scholar will 
seldom be better than we expect him to be. If we as- 
sume that he will act uprightly, and always treat him 
accordingly, he soon finds himself struggling upward 
toward our standard. But even if the idea of honor 
has sprung up within him, he must look to some person 
to help him patiently, step by step, to carry it into prac- 
tice. There must.be no massing of scholars in the 
teacher’s mind. Every boy and girl must stand distinct 
with peculiar failings and virtues. Treatment which 
will spur one to just the right exertion, would utterly 
discourage another. What will cause a respectful 
friendliness in one, would make another familiar almost 
to insolence. 

We must steadily watch for opportunities to do help- 
ful actions, adapting ourselves exactly to each case. I 
think children reason in this simple way: “Teacher is 
careful not to annoy me when he can help it, and he 
likes me to have a good time; I'll pay him back.” 
Nothing so wins a child as fair play and a show of con- 
fidence in him. At my school in Rockville, duties in 
other rooms often call me from my own ; and as my as- 
sistant hears her recitations in a side room, it was at 
first a puzzle to me what I should do. I did not wish 
to give up the care of the room to anybody. With 
some it is customary to put a scholar in the chair as 
monitor: I could not rid myself of the opinion that 


‘this was an insult to the scholars, sol said, one day 


when I was called out, “ Scholars, you have been ac- 
customed to have a monitor placed in the chair during 
the teacher’s absence ; I think that is a kind of insult 
to you. Now, if you will each one watch over your 
own self, everything will go rightly. It would be un- 
fair to tie you to your seats, and if you honestly need 
to do anything concerning which you would ask me if 
I were here, do it.” I have left the room repeatedly 
for a half-hour at a time, with no one in it but the 
scholars ; and when a group of the most reliable ones 
laughingly told me that they thought the room stiller 
than usual, when I was away, because then nobody 
thought they could move unless there was an excellent 
reason, while in my presence they felt more free, I 
was satisfied that I had given honor to whom honor be- 
longed. More than once, after a written examination, 
I have had scholars point out an error made in ¢heir 
favor on the papers, — errors which could never have 
been detected, if the papers were once destroyed. 
But you may be sure that those scholars went away 
with a feeling of honorable pride which no sense of 
loss disturbed. 


Art a recent school institute at Pittsburg, Pa., one of 
the lecturers complained that many teachers do not un- 
derstand even the rudiments of political economy, and 
added that, in this respect, the lady teachers of the 
present are sadly behind their predecessors who taught 
in the early days of our country. Ignorant of political 
economy! Forsooth, we know many who are blissfully 
ignorant of Hebrew, Biology, and Sanscrit ; and as to 
Metaphysics and Logic, they knew no more than babes. 
We rejoice and congratulate them on their ignorance. 
If their heads were crammed full of such lore, they 
would be poorer teachers than they are now. If any 
teacher thoroughly understands the subjects he teaches, 
and possesses common sense and tact, it is about all we 
Can expect from ordinary mortals. Com, 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should he directed to the 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. A. 


Many communications lie over for want of space. 
Will our friends please have patience, and keep send- 
ing us their thoughts and solutions. We desire to give 
an opportunity in this column for teachers to express 
themselves on mathematical subjects. It will be un- 
derstood, of course, that we do not hold ourselves 
responsible for all opinions thus expressed.—Ep. 


—o—— 


SOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Editor: a your issue of October 21 (on page 
172), D. R. Birmingham proposes the following prob- 
lem, to be solved mathematically : 


“The difference between the true and bank discount 
of $5300, for9 months, is $18. Find the rate per cent.” 

In THE JOURNAL of Dec. 9 (page 256), E. W. West- 
gate offers a solution of the above problem, but as the 
principle laid down and the answer given are both 
wrong, and none of your mathematical correspondents 
have noticed it up to this time, I desire to offer my 
criticisms. 

Mr. Westgate says: ‘“ The difference between the 
true and bank discount is the interest on the bank dis- 
count for the given time.” This is not correct, as the 
difference is the interest on the ¢ruve discount for the 
given time. ///ustration—The true discount of $106, 
for one year at 6 per cent., is $6, and the bank discount 
for the same time, $6.36 ; the difference being 36 cents, 
or the interest on the true discount. 

I will now proceed to deduce a formula for solving 
the above problem, which is a great deal harder than 
one would think at first. Now, since the difference is the 
interest on the true discount, and the true discount is the 
interest on the present worth, the difference for one 
year is equal to the P. W. & R?,; and, as the interest 
varies as the square of the time, the difference for any 
time is equal to the W. x R? X Wedo not 
have the present worth given, however, but the face of 
the note, which equals the P. W.-++- 7: D.,; hence, if we 
multiply the face by the 2? and 7", we have too much, 
by the product of the 7: D. x &? x Z?; but the 7: D. 
x T=D,; therefore the 7: D. R? KX 7? = 
DXRXT. 
From the above we have the following formula : 

Face X &? X 7?—DXRXT=D; and re- 
TX NV 4X Face XD+ D X 7. 

2x face X T? 

The example under consideration will be,— 

34 yr. K W4X $300 X 18 X (18)? + 18 
efi 2 X 5300 X (%) 
which worked out, gives X =.08, or 8 percent. This 
answer will verify ; but 7.77 per cent., the one given by 
Mr. W., will not. 

If any of your readers have a shorter and less com- 
plex formula or rule than the above for solving this and 
similar problems, I hope he will give it to us. The one 
I give is based on correct principles, however, and will 
solve all examples where Face of Note, Time, and dif- 
ference of true and bank discount are given to find Rate. 


duced, gives R = 


I will also give here a solution of Problem 9, pro- 
posed by Mr. Birmingham, at the same time : 


“ A man bought a farm for $5000, and agreed to pay 
principal and interest in four equal annual payments, 
interest being at 7 per cent., compound interest.” 


As nothing is paid until the end of the first year, 
there will accumulate $350 interest, which must be paid, 
and a certain amount of the principal. Now, for every 


$1.00 of the principal taken at the first payment, there 
will be $.07 less interest the next year ; and therefore 
for one dollar of the principal taken the first time, 
there must be $1.07 of the principal the second time. 
For every $1.00 taken the first year, we see there must 
be $1.07 taken the second, or $2.07 for the two, so 
that the interest the third year will be $.1449 less than 
at first, and $1.1449 of the principal must be taken the 
third payment. We now see that for every $1.00 taken 
out of the principal at first, there must be $1.07 the sec- 
ond, and $1.1449 the third year ; or their sum ($3.2149) 
for the three years ; and there will be the interest on 
this, or $.225043 less interest the fourth year, and 
therefore $1.225043 must be taken the fourth year out 
of the principal. 

Adding these amounts together, we have $1.00-+- 


$1.07 +- $1.1449 + $1.225043 = $4.439943, the amount 
taken out of the principal in the four years, for every 
$1.00 taken the first. 

$5000 + 4.439943 = $1126.141 + the amount taken 
out of the principal the first year. Add $350 interest 
to this, and we have $1476.141 + the sum that must be 
paid annually to liquidate the principal and interest. 

Burlington, Iowa, 1877. R. S. Davis. 


— In the issue of your paper March 8, 1877, the fol- 
lowing problem appears : 


“ Find the center of gravity of a rod of uniform thick- 
ness, whose density increases as the square of the dis- 
tance from one end.” 


In the issue of May 17, Mr. Hoover gives a solution, 
and gets distance from the lighter end equals % a, 
where a is the length of the rod. Mr. Hoover is in 
error. Denote the density at a unit’s distance from the 
end by 6, and let D be the density at distance x. Then 
32° Dade, 

Dx dx dx a 
o 


Dis. to cen. of g. = 


D dx 5 | “2 dx 3. 
The same result can be obtained without resorting to 
the Integral Calculus. M. Erwin. 


— Example in JouRNAL, page 245 : 


Face value paid 13 per cent. of 
3 = 112 X= $.1723y'5 5 = $.861 = §.112. 
. Wo. FISHER. 

—o—- 
THEOREM.—Prove that in the same circle, or in equal 
circles, the square described on the side of a regular 
inscribed pentagon is equal to the sum of the squares 
described on the side of a regular inscribed hexagon 
and aregular inscribed decagon. * 


Foreign Notes. 


ENGLAND. — Near the end of July the London School Board 
held a review of yearly 10,000 scholars, chosen from the best 
schools of London, on the green lawns of the Regent’s Park. 
These 9 880 pupils, from ten to fifteen years of age, defiled by 
schools and divisions of the ten scholastic districts, in lines of 
twenty five boys each, with an assistant-master to every line: at 
the head of each district-division marched a standard-bearer and 
a band of music, which stationed itself in front of the jary as the 
procession marched by. The school board forming the jury has 
for president, Sir Charles Reed, a member of parliament. All 
were present on this interesting occasion, as well as many stran- 
gers of distinction. . 
SWITzeERLAND. — Z’Educateur states that Geneva is about to 
complete its system of public instruction, already so extensive, by 
the creation of a professional school of the industrial arts, for 
which purpose a credit of 409,760 francs is under consideration 
by the grand council of the Canton, to serve for the erection and 
preparation of the necessary buildings. This is not to be a na- 
tional workshop, but a school to complete the system of public ed- 
ucation; what the State has already been doing, by special schools, 
for young men who intend to devote themselves to teaching, to the 
practice of law and of medicine, it now wishes to do for those 
who are to adopt the career of trade or manufactures, The direc- 


tor is to be M. Jules Salmson, a statuary from Paris. . . . The 
budget of public instruction, for the year 1877, exceeds a million 
of francs; estimating the population of the Canton at less than 
100,000, it is an assessment of about eleven francs a head, which, 
says L’Educateur, has never been equaled in any country. 


BetciuM.—In the Belgian educational journal, Adeil/a de Brux- 
alles, there isan account of some écoles menagéres lately estab- 
lished in the Province of Hainaut, which have produced excellent 
results. Girls are admitted at the age of eleven to twelve years, 
and are there taught to sew, knit, and mark, mending of all kinds, 
and the making of common garments, such as are generally worn 
by country people. They are also taught to wash and iron, and 
to do housework generally, and especial attention is devoted to 
cooking and the making of good bread. They are thus enabled 
to make themselves useful at home, in work adapted to their posi- 
tion and circumstances in life; they thus fit themselves for the 
duties which are likely to devolve upon them as daughters, wives, 
or mothers. Something of a kind so practical might be of ad- 
vantage among us. 

Saxony.—Ze Progrés, of Brussels, states that, last December, 
there was founded at Dresden an institution which evidences, on 
the part of the Saxon people, a profound love for teachers and a 
great solicitude for those who devote themselves to this laborious 
career: it is an establishment, under the patronage of the prince 


George, where female teachers of any creed may obtain board and 
lodging, as long as they are out of employment, at the very mod- 
erate price of 1.87 francs, or about 35 cents, per diem. The found- 


ers of this excellent institution propose to annex to it an asylum 
for female teachers, superannuated or infirm, Cc. H. G. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


GREEK AND ROMAN CROSSES. @ 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

la “No. VI.” of Mr. Goodnough’s “ Lessons in Drawing,” I no- 
tice this: “* The name of the figure Latin cross should now be 
given; so-called, because the Latins or Romans used it very much,” 

I am glad to see it becoming so common to refer to those distin- 
guished Christian forms, — the Greek and Roman crosses. But is 
not the statement in the passage unnecessarily evasive and mis- 
leading? Is it necessary to take so much pains to avoid admitting 
that the Latin cross is an exclusive symbol of Catholic Christianity 
in the Roman or Western Church, as the Greek cross is in the 
Eastern Church? Does it not grossly mislead the pupil, to tell 
him that it was much used by the Latins (as he will take the early 
inhabitants of central Italy), or the Romans (the ruling people of 
the later republic and empire); in both cases giving him the sole 
impression that the symbol was characteristic of the race, rather 
than of the Church which subdued the race, and built its own 
empire upon the ruins of its great pagan predecessor? How easy 
it would have been to have told the simple and only truth, by say- 
ing, “ because the Latin or Roman Church used it so generally”! 


++ 


—o— 


METHOD OF DETERMINING FERNS. 


Almost all plant-lovers are fond of ferns. Ladies are especially 
so, and they like to know as much’ about them as possible, deter- 
mining their genera and species for themselves. Many over-esti- 
mate the difficulties of their study, or to speak more correctly, 
they do not know what are the difficulties. In my own experience 
1 have found my way grow clearer just so soon as I knew what to 
do. Feeling this to be so, I prepared for the use of my summer 
class this year, the following little plan of work, by which, to my 
delight and their own surprise, each pupil was able in one morn- 
ing to correctly describe and name three or four species of ferns. 
None of the class had ever worked upon them before. Of course, 
1 explained the meaning of terms and expressions, where the glos- 
sary did not give them. Desiring to give the largest possible use- 
fulness to what was of so much aid to myself and others, I append 
my method. I must add that I am forever indebted to Professor 
Goodale, of Cambridge, for arousing in me the latent instinct of 
method, Without his tuition I should, in all difficult families, 
have worked in the dark. I feel certain that after a little practice 
the appended plan will be of great assistance to teachers and am- 
ateurs. I claim no originality for it. The point is just here,—at 
least ] know it is so with myself,—uoless a master tells one how to 
proceed, he is looking at two or three things at once, while by such 
a method as this only one thing is considered at a time. Then that 
one thing is finally disposed of, and we proceed with a clear con- 
science to another. Confusion is thus wholly avoided. I know 
whereof I speak, from constant practice with students in the class- 
room. Here is evinced their very rapid and marked advance, and 
their own evident delight at the dawn which breaks upon them. 
Of my own pleasure I need not speak to an audience of teachers, 
—for what is a greater delight than the certainty of a successful 
method? We botanical teachers obtain little enough else, so we 
must be pardoned for our joy in the work itself. 

PLAN. 

1. The Rhizome: Is it prostrate, assurgent, or erect? Note any 
peculiarity, as scales or scurf. 

2. The Stipe: Isit, or not, articulated to rootstock ? Give length, 
color, surface, 

3. The Fronds: Are they entire, pinnatifid, pinnatisect, and in 
what degree? Give length and shape of frond as a whole, and of 
the pinna and pinnules. Are the fronds with /ree or reticulated 
veins? Give color and surface. Does the fertile differ in any 
way from the barren frond? 

4. Sori: Note their position and shape, whether on the back, 
margin, etc., of the frond. 

5. The Sporangia: Give their shape. Are they sessile or stalked ? 
Observations on the sfores might be entered here. 

6. The Indusium : Note its presence or absence, its shape, tex- 
ture, and mode of attachment. 

Such is the scheme which, from its practical working in the lab- 
oratory, I feel at liberty to commend to teachers who do not hap- 
pen to have a better. W. W. BAILey. 

Providence, R. I, Sept. 26, 1877. 

—o-— 
METRIC APPARATUS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Convinced that the only satisfactory way to Jearn the metric sys- 
tem is to see, handle, and use the actual measures, and wishing to 
have the system taught in the schools of this town, I recently pro- 
posed to the school-committee that they purchase some apparatus 
for the purpose. To enable them to judge understandingly of the 
merits of the system, an evening was given to its discussion, with 
suitable charts and apparatus, and the sum of $20.00 was voted to 
purchase such articles as would be of greatest use. The sum is 
small, but by exchange of articles among the schools of the town, 
all the pupils can be made familiar with them. For others desir- 
us of selecting apparatus, the following list, comprised in our 
purchase, may be convenient: Descriptive pamphlet, 20 cents; 

school meter, 60; metric rule, 20; nest of seven wooden measures 
{from dekaliter down), $1.42; scale, 40 centimeters, for desk, 12 
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cents; three iron weights (kilo, hectogram, and gram), 56; chart, 
$1.50. First set, $4.60. Additional articles were, Fairbanks’ 
scales $3.20, with a set of weights $433; another chart, $1.50; 
chemical thermometer, $1.75; chemical graduate, $1.25; liter 
case (graduated), $2.00; copper liter, 45 cents; deciliter, 1s, 
and centiliter, 15, and a few others,—in all twenty dollars’ worth, 
obtained at the Metric Bureau, No. 1 Tremont Place. 

Sherburn, Sept., 1877. E. A. H. A, 

TEACHING FROM MEMORY. 


A correspondent recently raised the question, whether a classi- 
cal teacher should commit the text of the lesson to memory, 80 as 
to dispense with the text-book in the classroom. The answer 
would seem to depend largely upon what is to be taught, and 
under what circumstances. When the pupil is required only to 
translate into English, and answer questions with the text-book 
before him, the teacher’may generally as well have a book, too. 
The instructor needs mastery, interest, and freedom. 

Memorizing, though often thought such, is not always the best 
means of attaining these qualifications. Many teachers and public 
speakers seem to suppose the acme of efficiency is reached when 
they are able to deliver their teachings from memory, though there 
may be paucity of facts and thoughts, and the energies may be 
consumed in the effort of recollection so that the manner is con- 
strained and spiritless. There will be richness and interest in the 
instruction when it is preceded by exhaustive investigation and re- 
flection, with enough of memorizing to recall whatever is to be 
taught, promptly, whether reminded of it by looking at the lesson 
or otherwise. 

Many classical teachers are so burdened that the memorizing of 
all the text they teach would probably be done somewhat at the 
expense of other study upon it. This would be a loss rather than 
again. If the teacher has plenty of time, and can use what he 
has committed with ease and readiness, perhaps he may discard 
the text-book with advantage; but if breadth of knowledge, 
and the investigation and thought which lead to an appreciation 
of the classics, and enthusiasm in teaching them, are to be sacri- 
ficed merely to memorize words, it better not be attempted. 

If, however, the teacher aspires to lead his pupils to something 
more than translation into English and grammar, thete will be 
need of a diligent use of the memory, Whoever will master the 
classical languages so as to make them easy and pleasant to him, 
will be greatly helped by learning liberal portions of their litera- 
ture. Wherever practicable, this should be done by teachers and 
pupils, as one of the best means of increasing their acquaintance 
with the languages they are studying. Whenever the pupil is re- 
quired to learn the text, the teacher should do so, that he may in- 
spire by his example, and keep the lead of the work of his class- 
room. 


MONEY MADE BY PHONETIC TEACHING. 


An ex-teacher in one of our large cities is advertising to teach 
children, who have had no previous instruction in letters, to read 
“ with comfort” from ordinary children’s books of one syllable, in 
five weeks; the sessions each day to be only two and one-half 
hours in length. For this achievement he asks a good round sum, 
and looks for patronage to the wealthy classes. 

In view of the fact that children often attend school for five or 
six hours a day for several months, before they are able to read a 
simple story-book with comfort, such rapid learning appears to 
many persons something wonderful. But to the teacher who has 
tested the value of phonetic primers and readers, as a preparation 
for reading ordinary print, this unusual progress is simply a fixed 
fact. Such progress has been made hundreds of times, in trial 
phonetic classes, during the past twenty-five years ; and but for 
the almost superstitious reverence of parents and teachers for the 
ordinary printed forms of words, every primary school in the land 
might be able to accomplish to-day just what this gentleman pro- 
poses to do. 

The teacher referred to has made his arrangements with sa- 
gacity. He avoids the influence of prejudice by requiring no home 
study. He furnishes the books, and they are used only in the 
schoolroom. He chooses the methods of instruction, and the 
parents have to do with the results only. Thus all interference is 
guarded against, and the pupils accomplish the task of learning to 
read in ordinary books in five weeks, by first going through a 
short series of phonetic books. 

Now is it not possible to dissipate the absurd prejudice against 
elementary works that differ from the common print, and give to 
children of all classes the same chance for rapid advancement in 
the art of reading which the rich people’s children enjoy? It 
matters little what phonetic books are used. So far as merely 
learning to read the common print is concerned, the results are 
much the same, whether use is made of Pitman’s or other new 
letter text-books, or of the digraphic method exemplified in the 
Anglo-American Primer, or of the Pronouncing Orthography. 
The animating principle of these works is the same. In using 
them it is possible to begin education rationally ; to teach, first, a 
correct pronunciation of the child’s spoken language ; second, to 
train the ear to discriminate, and the organs of speech to enunci- 
ate clearly, the elementary sounds composing the words ; third, te 
teach the eye to distinguish the letters which correspond to those 


sounds, and their logical combination into word-forms, When, 


afterwards, those forms are presented with the fantastic accessions 
of the present orthography, they are still recognized by the pupil ; 
except under a few complete disguises, as o # ¢ for “ wun.” 

It is in this way that children learn to read the common print so 
rapidly through the phonetic. While studying the latter, their 
reasons are continually appealed to and encouraged to action; but 
by the a 4 ¢ method the reasoning powers are crushed out, and a 
memory of individual word-forms alone is cultivated. 

It is therefore the duty of teachers to acquaint themselves with 
phonetic methods and text-books. There is no need of waiting 
for the adoption of any particular alphabet or print by the Philo- 
logical or Spelling-Reform Association. Any decidedly phonetic 
primer or reader will serve to guide the pupil rapidly to the 
reading of the common print. Learning to s/e// is a separate pro- 
cess, and, whether phonetic or anti-phonetic, spelling can be prac- 
tically and successfully taught only in connection with writing. 
What is commonly called spelling,—that is naming aloud the letters 
of a word,—is ridiculous waste of time. Children need but little 
drill on letter-names, which are no guide to pronunciation. Teach 
reading by the phonetic and word-method combined, and spelling 
by the writing of the reading-lessons. Under pure phonetic train. 
ing, instruction in common spelling would be deferred until the 
pupils, having learned to read easily in phonetic books, turn of 
themselves to the reading of ordinary print. This they will be 
found doing in a few weeks. Euiza B, Burns. 


CHANGES IN LATIN ORTHOGRAPHY, 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

The notice of Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, in THE 
JOURNAL this week, having referred to the changes in Latin words, 
and to Aids to Latin Orthography, by Wilhelm Brambach, it oc- 
curred to me to write a few words respecting these changes as they 
are treated by him. 

The subject is one of great practical value to classical students, 
though it has been very much neglected in this country. In Germany 
it has long been accorded that attention which itfully merits. Eng- 
land has responded with promptness to the pleadings of Professor 
Munro on the subject, in his introduction to Lucretius. Among 
the eminent scholars of Germany who have made the matter a 
subject of special study, Brambach stands confessedly the first. 
His large work published in 1868, made him the recognized author- 
ity on the subject. In the volume referred to above, the student 
will find embodied the results of that more elaborate treatise. 
With a view to distinguish the usage of Latin writers, in the mat- 
ter of pronunciation ‘and orthography, they are divided into three 
groups: to the first or oldest group belong Cicero, Caesar, and 
Sallust; to the second, Livy, Virgil, Horace, and Ovid; and to 
the third, Quintilian, Curtius, and Tacitus. The texts of these 
authors may be so dealt with that the first two groups shall con- 
form to the practice of the older Latin in pronunciation and spell- 
ing, which prevailed down to the time of Nero, while the third 
group belongs to the Silver Latinity in its highest development. 
The orthography which obtained in the silver age (from Nero to 
Hadrian) is regarded as the best model both for modern Latinity 
and for grammatical purposes. In presenting the general rules for 
Latin orthography, Brambach takes as his basis the model-period 
of the language. The greater part of his work consists of an in- 
dex of words, in alphabetical order, illustrating the rules of or- 
thography. The rules themselves occupy twenty-four pages of 
the book. Here we have a few remarks on the nature of Latin 
spelling and the Latin alphabet. The spelling of the Romans 
was phonetic. If single sounds were varied or lost, the spelling 
changed in conformity with such variation, while lost sounds were 
no longer indicated. Etymological spelling, which is opposed to 
phonetic spelling, arises when those sounds which were originally 
present in a word are still written in full after they have under- 
gone change, or are only faintly heard in the living pronunciation. 
Of this sort is the French spelling. Consequently the rules of or- 
thography in the work are divided into two classes,—those deduci- 
ble from phonetics, and those deducible from inflection and deriva- 
tion. At the close of the book is a ready-reference table, such as 
every boy in the German gymnasia is required to keep constantly 
at his elbow. R. L. PERKINS, 

Boston, Sept, 22, 1877. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
— Please ask for answers to the following through THE Jour- 
NAL: Divide 2/3 — by —2. 
Unionville, N. Y. 


— Queen Victoria, of “happy memory ” throughout her domin- 
ions, became queen June aoth (not Sept. 2oth, as by the last N. I. 
JouRNAL edition), 1837. Was crowned June 28, 1338. Was 
born May. 24, 1819. Has reigned 40 years and 3 months, Is 58 
years and 4 months old. Jas. W. Brown. 
Framingham, Sept. 24, 1877. 


C. M. B. 


— Who is the author of the line,— 
“Tis not folly not to scorn a fool ”? 


WitiiaM Hoover. 


— No primary teacher in our schools can afford to miss the op- 


portunity offered them on page 1§§ of this journal, 


| 
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The Week. 


— Gold closed at 103. 

— There was a decrease of $3,882,524 in the public 
debt during the month of September. 

— The Russian campaign is considered ended for 
this season, and the heavy rains preclude any serious 
injury to the Russians by the Turks. Dissatisfaction 
is expressed in the Russian ranks at the course and 
fesult of the campaign. There has been no fighting of 
importance during the last week. 

— Reports from Belgrade state that Servia has 
finally resolved to intervene in the Russo-Turkish war, 
and will take the field on the 15th inst. against the Ot- 


tomans. 
— Providence, R. I., suffered Sen’ a disastrous fire, 


on the 27th ultimo. The total loss was about $700,000, 
and some of the best buildings in the city were burnt. 

— Gen. Grant received a brilliant reception at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

— An Indian delegation have been visiting the Pres- 
ident at Washington, asking for supplies, &c. 

= The Queen of Madagascar has issued a procla- 
mation abolishing slavery in her dominions. As many 
as $0,000 people assembled in a plain at the center of 
the capital, and the proclamation was read to them. 
While the order was read by the Prime Minister, can- 
non were fired to give emphasis to important passages. 
The substance of the announcement was, that as the 
proclamation of 1874 had been evaded, all Africans 
who were admitted to Madagascar before or after the 
treaty of 1865, should henceforth be free. 

=— Lewis V. Bogy, the senior United States Senator 
from Missouri, is dead. 


In a very quiet way, and without any preliminary 
flourish, the University of Pennsylvania, after more 
matured consideration, has opened the doors of several 
lecture-rooms to lady students. The subjects selected 
for instruction are the sciences and history, which will 
offer the very best opportunities for young ladies to un- 
dertake such branches, with the fine equipments of its 
lecture-rooms and the setvices of able professors. 
Slowly, but surely, the barriers which have opposed the 
progress of the co-education of the sexes, in the higher 
branches of instruction, are breaking down before the 
sturdy demands of the gentler sex to have all the edu- 
cational rights which have never been denied to the 
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other sex. Well might the Philadelphia parents, who 
desired to give their daughters a higher education than 
their best schools could supply, enter complaint because 
their boys need but cross a bridge to profit by the mag- 
nificent advantages of the University of Philadelphia, 
while they must send their daughters to Vassar or 
Wellesley for the broader privileges of college training. 


Ir was hinted that one reason why Professor Bascom, 
of the University of Wisconsin, left Williams College, 
with which he had been so long and honorably con- 
nected, was that he might have ample opportunity to 
carry out his favorite idea of the coéducation of the 
sexes. President Bascom brought with him to his new 
position an ardent confidence, and sound experience in 
all that pertains to the higher education of the female 


4-00 sex. With such a man to sustain the policy adopted by 


this young and enterprising college of the West, the 
plan certainly must have had a fair trial. And yet, if 
we are to believe the recent report of the Wisconsin 


[| Legislative committee, there “are unmistakable ap- 


pearances of ill-health” among the young women.” 


‘30| Both sexes are under the same hygienic conditions of 


living, and the committee’s deduction is that the pe- 
culiar physiology of women will not permit them to pur- 
sue intellectual studies with the same degree of applica- 
tion as men ; and the endeavor to keep up with the 
latter is the natural cause of the “ bloodlessness, sallow 
features, pearly whiteness of the eye, lack of color, want 
of physical development,” and other serious symptoms. 
When we consider the worthlessness of such reports, 
generally made by men prejudiced against such advance 
movements, and for the most part too ignorant to pre- 
pare the necessary details, we must reserve our judg- 
ments until the report of President Bascom is published, 
before we take such a sombre view of the result of the 
coéducation of the sexes in Wisconsin. 


Tue forces of education should be subjected to the 
most searching scrutiny. The importance of anticipat- 
ing and removing every influence that tends to moral 
contamination, as well as to mental injury and physical 
danger, must be wisely considered by the teacher who 
would discharge his duty under a proper sense of the 
great responsibilities he assumes. 

As the passions and affections of our nature furnish 
the primary impulses to action, it is of the highest im- 
portance for the teacher to understand how to address 
himself to the task of moulding and directing them, at 
a period when they are most yielding and susceptible. 
The child is a being endowed with all the faculties of 
human nature, but none of them fully developed. The 
work of parent and teacher is to take the child-bud of 
promise, not yet opened, and unfold it leaf by leaf, 
until the entire flower is presented in its utmost per- 
fection. Such should be the aim of all the process of 
education. Examples and influences of good and evil 
are presented as soon as the mind of the child is 
capable of intelligent observation, and the mission of 
the educator is to explain to the opening mind of the 
child the nature and tendency of all the actions he may 
witness, or in which he may participate. 

Knowledge must be presented suited to the age and 
state, by occupying the mind in such a way as to prevent 
it from imbibing evil, and prepare it for the reception 
of good. Consistent and skillful treatment is required 
to form strong and noble characters, and at the same 
time develop the powérs of’ the mind for the highest 
purpose. To train boys and girls so as to develop in 
them mild dispositions, graceful and respectful man- 
ners, and unquestioning obedience, and at the same 
time to cultivate the senses to habits of quick and accu- 
rate observation and discrimination,—to bring out the 
powers of speech which will enable them to use simple 
apd correct language in speaking, and cultivate the 
best affections of the heart, strengthen and build up the 
moral nature, is the great work required of the teacher. 


~ 


Tho Responsibility of the Teacher. 


Since “man is the product of his edutation,” the 
tuition of the child is of inestimable significance. The 
few lessons of early childhood are the lasting impres- 
sions of life, and mould the man in accordance with 
their complexion. The average school-boy, coming 
from the home of strict and industrious parents, expects 
to draw from his instruction the essence of a practical 
knowledge. Though he may have vague ideas touch- 
ing the amount of information possible to be acquired 
within the half-dozen years of school-days, yet he enters 
upon this life with the imptession that there is no 
chance of failure. The distance between himself and 
a Sumner is only one of time, regardless of his course 
of action. He measures the instructor by the rapidity 
with which he advances in his studies, and counts him 
the successful teacher who leads him through the ordi- 
nary branches in a limited time. A few trite rules and 
practical hints suffice for his “thorough education,” 
and he is content to go in the arena of life with this 
smattering in the rudiments of general knowledge. 

The absurdity of such a theory can be attributed 

only to a youth, and should be corrected at the outset. 
The faint glimmerings of light that would satisfy his 
vision, which is circumscribed by a business education, 
dissolve before they reach the retina of true impres- 
sions. His mind is itself unstable, fluctuating like the 
disturbed needle, beyond the meridian of candid rea- 
soning. Hence the responsibility of the person under 
whose tutelage the child is placed. To give adequate 
direction to a pupil of these years, that he may contract 
habits which will be the grand pillars of his being, is a 
task of great moment. The exigencies of Napoleon at 
Waterloo were not to be reduced toa minimum through 
the dexterity of that wizard genius, else Wellington 
might have died on the sea-girt isle. The Rubicon 
would have been crossed, had the sustaining forces 
been at hand. So in the equi-important field of teach- 
ing, the instructor must have the codperation of his 
pupil, else efforts will be fruitless. He should make 
it a point to maintain that medium attitude which 
defies reproach and wins respect. He will then find 
all forces yielding to his word, and the march of knowl- 
edge apace with the march of time. 
But the teacher has a higher field in which to use his 
powers, than in the mere dissemination of book-knowl- 
edge. The disposition and subsequent character of the 
pupil are important factors to be considered in his train- 
ing. This we believe to be the most difficult task of cul- 
ture. The Socratic method would ill-suffice in this age. 
Diverse motives are rooted in the constitution of soci- 
ety ; and to wield these aright, demands the wisdom 
and experience of a philosopher. Says Craig: “A 
proper conducted school is a sort of moral gymna- 
sium.” The apparent purport of this but corroborates 
the statement, that the responsibility of the teacher is 
great beyond repute. 


No Corners. 


Last summer I met a charming little girl, who was 
spending her first month in the country, on a great 
farm. ‘ What do you like best in the country?” I 
asked. ‘ Oh,” replied the child, with a bound out the 
door like a young fawn, “ oh, I like the country because 
there are no corners. When I am at home, mother 
always tells me not to go further than the corner of the 
street ; but, don’t you see? there are are no corners 
here, and I can go everywhere,” 

So, off bounded the little one, fully convinced in her 
own mind that she could really “go everywhere.” 
But, in half an hour, a shrill, scared shriek came up 
from the meadow below the house. Of course, we all 
charged down hill to the rescue, and found our little 
freed woman shivering in terror on one side of the 


brook, eyed by one of the old-fashioned, country water- 
snakes, coiled up in a mud-hole near by. She was “cut 
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out” from that danger, but I observed she didn’t go 
down to that particular brook again. 

But the faith of the child still held out that she could 
«go any where ” else, save in that particular meadow, 
haunted by the hateful serpent. So, one morning, 
clad in scarlet sacque and ribbons, she flew off for a 
grand race across the “hill pasture,” to the “ chestnut 
orchard.” But this time a more serious danger blocked 
the way. A vicious young bull eyed from afar the 
coming of this flaunting scarlet banner, and with head 
bent downward, began pawing the earth ; and just as 
little Fanny came flying up to a knoll, in plain sight, 
fired off an ominous bellow that brought her up as sud- 
denly as if she had collided with one of the big bould- 
ers by the roadside. Once more her venerable friends 
came to her help, and she was borne back to the door- 
yard, in a state of collapse, protesting that she wouldn’t 
cross another cattle-pasture that summer. 

That afternoon she took the high road, and amused 
herself picking the wild raspberries on the way to 
the next-door neighbor’s, half a mile off. I remem- 
bered that house of old; for, when IL. was a boy, 
the master had a weakness for big, cross dogs, and 
many alawsuit have I heard pleaded before a justice of 
the peace, by young lawyers, who afterward sat in Con- 
gress and in judges’ seats, —in which his neighbors 
tried to suppress his vile pets, that killed their sheep 
and frightened their children past all endurance. One 
of the descendants of that old pack survived, and our 
little maiden’s meditations were broken in upon by the 
sudden rush over the wall of a big growler. Because 
of this “lion in the way,” this road was added to the 
places where she would not go again that summer. 

Then she tried the great barn, with its delightfully- 
tempting haymows, its scaffolds and high beams and 
dim, silent corners, where the sunshine stole through 
cracks in the walls, and lighted up a streak of dust, 
vibrating like grains of gold and diamonds, But here, 
too, she came to grief; falling off the highest beam, 
down into the depths of the half-filled haymow, fortu- 
nately not with severe damage, but with another self- 
forbidden place of resort added to the growing column. 

One fine morning I found little Fanny in a pensive 
mood, under an apple-tree. “Well, my little girl, 
where do you go to-day?” “I’m not going anywhere. 
I’m going to stay right here, in the nice door-yard, 
under these shady trees. I get into trouble every- 
where I go, and I’m going to wait till Aunty can go out 
with me.” “But I heard you say that you could go 
anywhere in the country, because there are no corners 
up here.” “Well, I don’t care ; a water-snake, and a 
cross bull, and a big dog, and a fall from the beam, are 
worse than the corners down in Boston. I’ve found out 
I can’t go everywhere, and I like the garden and yard, 
here, ever so much.” 

So little Fanny had found out, after a week’s ex- 
perimenting, that there are corners every where in 
the country, as in the city. Every where, she finally, 
in her rambles, came across something that stopped 
her, and told her she had gone as far as safety would 
permit, in that particular direction. So, by her own 
investigations and experience, she had surveyed a 
new set of corners for herself, probably not a great way 
outside the limits her mother had set for her wander- 
ings at home, but with this difference: when her 
mother commanded her to keep inside certain corners 
in Boston, Fanny was the most turbulent of little rebels, 
longing, all through, to rush off with colors flying, into 
the very thick of the noisy city beyond. But when 
Fanny had found out her own corners, and learned why 
it was expedient'to keep within certain limits, even in so 
innocent a place as quiet old Warwick, she was satisfied 
‘o obey the “law of liberty,” reasoned out from her own 
experience. Her aunty, a sensible woman, saw that the 
best summer education for her darling was just what 
she was learning : that she could not go everywhere, and 


oa there must be a boundary to every human life. 
obody very seriously resents a limitation he has 


found out for himself,’and set up in his own mind } so 
Fanny, after all, had a more delightful summer, inside 
her own corner, than if she had run herself out in a 
wild race, in the effort to go every where without let or 
hindrance. 

We commend the discipline of Fanny’s “aunty” to 
the aunty set by the Commonwealth over the school- 
room. The end of all schooling, “common” or un- 
common, is to instruct American children in the way of 
finding their own corners, It is quite another thing 
from the problem in a school where a government or a 
church has drawn a diagram of citizenship, and pro- 
poses to teach every little one to walk the “ straight 
and narrow way ” inside its infallible lines. It is the 
first great attempt ever made to discipline a nation of 
children into the nraster-art of self-government. And, as 
Pestalozzi and Froebel turned to the little child to be 
led into the truth of educational methods, so let the 
vagaries of a little city girl, finding her own corners in 
a summer vacation, on a country farm, be our guide to 
the first of all professions,—the introduction of a child 
to his diviner self. A. D. Mayo. 


Educational Correspondence. 


CHICAGO. 


IN EXTENUATION 
of his apparent neglect of your readers, your correspondent begs 
to allege the presence of unavoidable duties connected with school 
work. The labor and responsibility connected with the opening 
and organization of a day and evening school has scarcely left him 
time to breathe since the 1oth of September. It is not to be in- 
ferred, however, that there has been any lack of interesting edu- 
cational matter to write about. 

MUCH HISTORY 
has been made in the educational world of Chicago since the date 
of our last letter from this city. A radical, and so far as present 
appearances indicate, a permanent change of administration has 
taken place. Contrary to the hope expressed in a previous num- 
ber in this correspondence, the differences between Messrs. Pick- 
ard and Doty were not so far reconciled as to induce the board of 
education to give these gentlemen their old positions. It is under- 
stood that all matters in dispute between them were amicably ad- 
justed, so far as they were personally concerned. So far as your 
correspondent can learn and judge, Mr. Pickard might have been 
reélected had he expressed a wish to that effect, or if he would 
promise to accept an unconditional election. Mr. Doty was elected 
by a vote sufficiently emphatic to indicate that he possesses the 
confidence, and will receive the support of the board. Some un- 
kind and and more or less covert 

CRITICISM 
has been made on Mr. Doty’s course, in coming to Chicago when 
he did, and his conduct of his office since coming here, Though 
your correspondent has persistently entertained a sentiment of the 
most determined hostility to the decree that, three years ago, dic- 
tated Mr. Pickard’s removal, it is due to Mr. Doty to say, that 
your correspondent believes the personal and professional criti- 
cism of his conduct in Chicago, so far as they are unfavorable to 
Mr. Doty, to be wholly unfounded. He was under no personal or 
professional obligation to refuse the call that was extended to him 
to come to this city. It is not too much to say that he has wona 
great deal of deserved! admiration by the ability and spirit with 
which he has achieved success in the face of tremendous obstacles, 
and won victory out of repeated apparent defeats. Friends of 
education may rest assured that Mr. Doty’s talents will preserve, 
secure, and extend the efficiency, harmony, and progress of the 
schools under his administration. To be sure, most of the teachers 
and those who knew his work and the character of his influence, 
regret beyond expression 
MR. PICKARD’S WITHDRAWAL 

from the schools. His unobtrusiveness, his intimate knowledge 
of the schools and of their work, the cheering influence of his 
presence in the school-room, and the delicacy with which kind- 
nesses were extended to those in need of them, will not be forgot- 
ten, no matter what new glories his successor may bring to us. 
Nothing that can be said here will increase Mr. Pickard’s educa- 
tional reputation, and there is no reputation in the country more 
fairly, reputably, and honestly won. In all that pertains to his 
work, here and elsewhere, those who know him longest and best, 
respect and admire him most, At the last meeting of the board 
of education, the following resolution, providing for 

A TESTIMONIAL 
to Mr. Pickard, was unanimously carried: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chair, 
whose duty it shall be to prepare a testimonial to be presented to 
our late superintendent, Prof. J. L. Pickard, expressing our high 
appreciation of his eminent services to the school-system of Chi- 
cago, during his long term of nearly fifteen years, of our un ual- 


ified t for his character as a gentleman and scholar as- 
suring him that our good will shall follow him into whatever 


sphere of usefulness he may be directed: that such testimonial, 
when prepared and signed by the said committee, shall be handed 
to the preetent, and with his signature presented by him to Pro- 
fessor Pickard. 

THE VACANCY 


in the assistant-superintendency, caused by Mr. Doty’s election to 
the superintendency, was filled by the unanimous election by bal- 
lot, of Edward C. Delano to that position. Mr. Delano has been 
for many years principal of the normal school. His fitness for the 
position of assistant-superintendent was so obvious and conspicu- 
ous, that his candidacy completely overshadowed and annihilated 
the ambitions of all others, Mr. Delano’s election is not only a 
deserved compliment to his modest and thorough efficiency, but it 
is a harbinger of mutual concessions, harmony, and “ peace and 
good will to men” under the new administration, In the matter of 


“ UNFINISHED BUSINESS” 

alluded to in previous numbers of this correspondence, the order 
providing “that the Latin or ‘Roman’ method of pronouncing 
Latin, and ‘Continental’ method of pronouncing Greek, accord- 
ing to the written accents, be hereafter used in the schools,” was 
in due course of time “suspended,” in which interesting but pre- 
carious condition it now languishes. While, however, the remarks 
on this topic, in a previous number, have assumed the character 
of fulfilled prophecy, the same claim cannot yet be successfully 
made in the matter of the 

“IMPENDING REVOLUTION” 

in the manner of keeping our records, which was similarly fore- 
shadowed. As stated in a previous communication, the report of 
a committee which recommended grave changes in the records, 
and promised abridgment of alleged unnecessary labor, was adopted 
at a special meeting of the Principals’ Association just previous to 
the opening of the schools, The matter came up for farther dis 
cussion at the first regular meeting which was held a week later, 
and it was found that the new scheme had not as many friends as 
the previous action of the Association would indicate. The oppo- 
sition to it was led by Mrs. Young, principal of the Scammon 
School, who disputed the plea of the alleged abridgment of work. 
Mr. Mahony, principal of the Washington School, entered a gen- 
eral demurer to all the allegations and conclusions of the report, 
and moved a re-consideration of the vote by which it was adopted. 
Mr. Mahoney’s speech on the occasion was one of the most re- 
markable ever made in the Principals’ Association meetings. He 
opposed change, and held that our system of reports gave to the 
schools a large and essential part of the success which they have 
attained. No synopsis can adequately convey either the matter, 
manner, or effect of the address. The feeling with which he spoke 
of the glorious past of the schools, and the definiteness with which 
he pointed out the limits of their “ golden age,” and the vigor with 
which he urged that the “system of bookkeeping” was identified 
with all these, carried the audience with him, and the report was 
very decidedly and decisively reconsidered. Thus the matter stands 
at present, save that the superintendent gave instructions to re- 
sume the records on the old plan. This discussion attracted so 
much interest and attention as to overshadow to a considerable 


extent 
OTHER IMPORTANT ITEMS 


of business at the first regular meeting. The superintendent was 
elected president; Mr. George Howland, principal of the Central 
High School, vice-president; Mr. J. Mahony, of the Washington 
School, secretary; Mr. H. H. Belfield, of the North Division High 
School, treasurer of the Teachers’ Aid Fund; and Mrs, Young, 
Miss Brown, and Miss Sayward, were chosen to act as executive 
committee for the year, 

THE SUPERINTENDENT’S REMARKS 

embraced various matters of detail, organization, and instruction. 
In answer to a question by Mr, Stowell, the superinterident spoke 
of visiting schools. He recommended that on such occasions, vis- 
iting teachers should confine their time and attention to a single 
room, or, at the farthest, two; that they should there observe 
methods and work, make notes of the same, and make a careful 
report of the whole matter to their own principals. 

A CONSULTING COMMITTEE, 

consisting of Messrs. C. G. Stowell and O. T. Bright and Mts. 
Farnham, was appointed to consider proposed changes in the 
course of instruction. 

THE FIRST INSTITUTE, 

consisting of all the teachers of the grammar grades, was héld at 
Lower Farwell Hall, September 15th. The hall has been secured 
for institute purposes for the year, is centrally located, and despite 
some occasional unscholarly accompaniments from the outside, is 
well calculated for institute purposes. In addition to a list of 
timely topics to which the special teachers of drawing and music, 
and the superintendent, called the attention of teachers, Mr. Doty 
announced that he hoped to secure the presence and participation 
of “ outsiders,” lawyers, clergymen and others, at future institutes. 
Sept. 24, 1877. James HANNAN, 


— It will be good news to the primary teachers of America to 
know that the new monthly, which will be devoted exclusively to 
their interests, will appear promptly on or before the 15th of the 
month. The articles and practical exercises of the frs¢ number 
are by the best talent in the country, in the special departments 
they represent. It will be a complete manual for practical work 


in the schoolroom, and every primary should send for it, 
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KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 
THIRD GIFT.* 


What is the Third Gift? 

The Third Gift is a box containing 
a cube, sub-divided by three cuttings,— 
two perpendicular and one horizontal, 
—into eight equal cubes, each one rep- 
resenting the large cube, on a smaller 
scale. 

What relation does this Gift bear to the First and Second? 

It is, in one sense, in direct contrast to the former 
_ gifts, because here a whole is divided into parts, whilst 
sphere, cube, and cylinder remain undivided. In the 
Second Gift, the impression conveyed to the child was 
that of a unit and a whole ; in the third, and the three 
following gifts, the divided whole is represented. The 
Second Gift addresses the intellectual rather than the 
physical nature of the child ; in the Third Gift, both 
qualities are equally exercised. A similarity exists be- 
tween these two gifts, inasmuch as the box, in which 
are the sphere, cube, and cylinder, like the box in which 
is the divided cube, contains parts of a whole. 

The point of resemblance common to both gifts is in 
the cubical form of a part of the second, and in the 
similar form of the third. 

Froebel, taking nature as his model, uses the ideas 
he thus receives, in his organization of methods of ed- 
ucation which are made applicable to the intelligence 
of childhood. Without a division and resolution into 
its component parts, the examination and thorough 
knowledge of any substance is impossible. The study 
of material knowledge serves as a basis for the study 
of intellectual things. 

Divisions arbitrarily chosen leave no clear idea in 
the mind ; it is, therefore, indispensable that all divis- 
ions be regular and conformable to law, as uature, al- 
ways conforming to a strict mathematical law, in the 
vegetable kingdom determines the orders of bodies by 
the forms and numbers of the parts. 

In what relations do the parts of this cube stand to one 
another ? 

They are opposite and equal: opposite by their differ- 
ent position, equal by their equal parts and size. The 
lines of division,—or cuts,—enable the child to keep in 
mind the appearance of the whole. 

What is the choice of the divided cube, as the Third Gift, 

Jounded upon? 

In the third year, the child endeavors to investigate, 
for itself, the interior construction of things. When 

-left by itself, with some new and unfamiliar object 
the little one examines it, then tries to see what is 
inside ; or having taken it to pieces, strives to repair it, 
and by reuniting the parts to make the object whole 
again ; or seeks, by changing the form of the object, to 
discover new qualities and the way in which it may be 
put to different uses. From a knowledge of the out- 
side, instinct prompts the desire to know the inside, and 
therefore, children at this age,—to the regret of their 
parents,—usually destroy their toys, and find enjoyment 
in playing with the fragments, rather than with the 
complete toy. 

This it was that suggested to Froebel the divided 
cube as a toy, which is designed to foster the spirit of 
investigation in the young mind, while, at the same time, 
it stays the destructive element. 


Does this Gift belong to the kindergarten ? 

It does, for with it the beginning is made in the kin- 
dergarten ; that is, if the first two gifts have been well 
exercised in the nursery. And the balls, the sphere, 
cube, and cylinder are not superfluous in the kinder- 
garten ; for if they have been well used in the home, 
they may here serve for comparison, and are, therefore, 
not out of place, if used to a limited extent, for the 
purpose of testing the memory. 


* Extract from The Kindergarten Guide: an illustrated Hand-book, designed 
for the self-instruction of kindergartners, mothers, and nurses. By Masia Kraus- 
Beelte and John Kraus, Copyright, 1877, by E. Steiger.) 


How is this Gift used in the kindergarten ? 

The cube is separated, and its several parts are again 
united so as to form a new cube, or new forms are con- 
structed. 

In what manner should this Gift be introduced? 

The child is first taught to take the cube out of the 
box, undivided, in order to inculcate alike the sense of 
order and the idea of completeness. The child may then 
divide the cube, and play or build with the parts as 
long as it pleases. Gradually, it should be led to ex- 
amine the parts carefully, and to see that each one is 
an exact counterpart of the whole cube, having the same 
form, sides, corners, and edges,—but all smaller ; then 
will also be learned the meaning of up,—down, front,— 
back, right,—left, etc. The forms can be repeatedly 
altered, and will be found infinite in variety. ‘Thus, the 
power of representation will be exercised, and the per- 
ceptive and imaginative faculties will be cultivated, 
while the child is also taught neatness and order in the 
proper way of opening, emptying, refilling, and closing 
the box. 

What is the duty of the mother or kindergartner ? 

To aid the child in the expression of its own ideas, 
by little stories, conversations, comparisons, etc. 

How long should the child be left to its own resources ? 

As long as the child is happy, it is best not to inter- 
fere ; when no longer contented alone, let the mother 
or kindergartner take her own box, and show one or 
more examples of formation, for the purpose of calling 
out new ideas. 

With this gift the first lesson in artistic skill is taught. 
What should not be permitted ? 

Carelessly throwing the blocks from the box. The 
child should Jearn early, and in a practical manner, 
that “order is Heaven’s first law.” And experience 
with the gift will teach this precept, as, for example, by 
showing that not half the number of cubes will find space 
in the box, if i is filled contrary to the regular order. 
What kind of forms can be made by dividing the cube? 

Dividing the cube into two, four, and eight equal 
parts, gives certain different forms, by means of which 
the child may acquire mathematical conceptions. 
These forms are, therefore, termed forms of cognizance 
or knowledge, or mathematical forms ; they correspond 
to the forms of knowledge in logic. 

How is further 
instruction in 
these forms of 
knowledge 
given? 

The whole 
cube is divided 
in the three dif- 
ferent direc- 
tions, respect- 
ively, each di- 
vision making 
two halves of ~~ 
the cube. In doing this, the children are taught to say : 
“a whole—two halves,” and “two halves—one whole.” 
Dividing the halves equally , 
again, they should say: “a half 
— two quarters,” etc. ; a whole 
— four quarters,” etc. 

In this manner, addition, sub- 
traction, and multiplication can 
clearly and easily be illustrated—word and action always 
going together. 

Jn what manner are the cubes joined so as to make a 

Sorm of any kind ? 

The cubes touch each other either at the sides or 
faces, or at the sides and corners, or edges. 

What other forms can. be made? 

Forms of /ife and forms of deauty. 
What are forms of life? 

Forms of //¢ are such as represent things which are 
seen in the daily life of the child, as, for instance, a 
house, a table, a sofa, a basket, a tree, etc. 


By making forms which shall represent these every- 
day objects, the child becomes a workman, is intro- 
duced into the knowledge of common things, and finds 
employment for the /ower of will, for energy, and the 
desire to do something. 


How should this be dune ? 

Without practical results, the perfect harmony even 
between head and heart will prove unsatisfactory. The 
forms of life or utility lead the child out of the sphere 
of mere imagination and idealism, to the matter-of-fact 
necessities of daily life. It becomes, now, architect, 
mason, carpenter, shipwright, or whatever its imagina- 
tion suggests, by means of this simple material. The 
mother or kindergartner should begin with the simplest 
form, and proceed to develop, step by step, changing 
one form into another without destroying. The child 
will, thus, soon discover that accuracy and neatness are 
indispensable. to success. It would be absurd to dic- 
tate one unchangeable series of forms ; the greatest 
freedom of choice should be granted, so long as the 
principle of connection, instead of isolation, is in- 
culcated. 

The younger the children, the greater will be the 
tendency to pile up the forms. ‘The column, therefore, 
may, at once, be commenced with, repeating, as each 
cube is added, the word “up.” Afterwards, as one by 
one the cubes are taken off, say “down.” This exer- 
cise is for children in the nursery, under 3 years of age. 


To this may also be added : one up—one up, etc. ; or 


‘one down—one down — one down, etc. ; one up—two 


up—three up, etc.; one down —two down — three 
down, etc. ; from below, upwards — and from above, 
downwards. 
When the cubes are arranged in one straight line and 
pushed forward, the steam-cars may be represented. 
When the child stops its play, the x, 
mother should say, as the cubes are placed 
in the box, — “ go into the box” — “an- 


other go into the : 
| 


box,” etc. — “now 
9. 


they are all in the 


box.” 

In the kindergar- 
ten the cube should 
be used as follows (7, 8): 

First divide the cubes and 
join the two halves into a 
low wall ; then, dividing this 
and placing one-half upon 
the other, construct a high 
wall. 

Divide again and make 
from the high wall, two pil- 
lars ; from these, by piling 
one upon the other, build one tall pillar. 

During these exercises the kindergartner, 
or mother, has to talk of, and tell stories 
about, the objects represented. 

This exercise may be varied in this manner : 

1. Make the cube ; take the front 11 
cube on the upper right-hand side 
and place it upon the rear cube on the 
left-hand side. This may be called an 
old-fashioned kitchen stove. Then 
should follow a conversation about the 
the stove, fire, coal, wood, ashes, and 
the kitchen utensils, while the little 
tend to cook their favorite dishes, etc. 


2. Take the forward cube on the 
upper left-hand side, and place it on 
the rear cube of the upper right-hand 
side — the child has now before it an 
arm-chair for grandpapa or grandmam- 
ma. The children will then remember 
all the various kinds of arm-chairs 
they have seen, and will talk about grandpapa and 


— 


ones will pre- 


12 


grandmamma, telling of some kindness or mark of affec- 
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tion which has been received from them ; they will 
listen to some story which the mother or kindergartner 
makes “ grandpapa”’ tell, and the rough little chair will 


seem to them very real. 

3. Now divide the arm-chair, and 
make two chairs out of it, one for 
papa and one for mamma. Papa 
has come home from business, and 
mamma tells him how good and obe- 
dient the children have been. 4. 
Take one cube from the top of each 
chair, and place it by the side of the 
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chair from which it was taken ; this may represent a 
small table, or some similar object, or even the children 


themselves. 


5. Join the two cubes together, to form a long table ; 
draw the two chairs up to it, and breakfast, dinner, or 


supper is served. Besides the 
little conversations connected 
with the exercises, short pieces 
of poetry and songs should be 
introduced. 6. By placing the 


14, 


two cubes, representing the ta- 
ble, on the top of the chairs 


again, and joining the chairs together at the seats, a 


castle or a country house, with 
two towers is shown. 

7. Divide this, and place the 
two chairs together, back to 
back, and the city hall, with the 
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clock, is represented, while the 


children sing, moving their arms 
like so many pendulums ; 
See it run, see it run, 


See the clock’s straight pendulum. 


8. Take both top cubes down 


and place them, one on each side, 


on the lower cube, and again a 


low wall is made, which may be 


called a garden wall. 


Then the children may have, 


some a flower garden, some a vegetable garden, etc., 
which will allow the introduction of much pleasant and 


instructive conversation. . .. . 


With almost all these various forms some lesson may 
be taught the child, or some truth inculcated. For in- 
stance: require it to build “the house where it lives,” 
and while this is being done, converse freely with the 
children, as whether they love their home? why? etc. 
Each child will give a different answer. 
kindergartner says: “ Let us all make a village,” and 
immediately one child proceeds to make the garden, 
another builds the school-house, and others the church, 
the court-house, a cottage, a villa, a farm-house, a well, 
etc., while, in a pleasing manner, each object may be 


the subject for a little lesson. 


Or, again, the 


The departure from the simplicity of nature, aspira- 
tion after greatness rather than goodness, has caused 
society to neglect many of the means by which the soul 
may be developed and without which there can be no 
true greatness,—no intrinsic worth. Lives which have 
attained true greatness will, in nearly every case, be 
found to have received their molding and earliest im- 
pressions under a mother’s care. If we look at the 
well-kept garden we shall see how thoroughly every 
plant is supplied with the proper amount of tempera- 
ture, light, soil, and moisture, while even the smallest 
pebble that may prevent growth and development is re- 
moved, From the garden we, too, may learn a lesson, 
worthy of imitation in our dealings with children, as we 
think of how much greater value is the nuture of a hu- 
man being than the growth of a plant. 

This is the object of the kindergarten, and the Third 
Gift is intended as an aid to secure the union between 
mother and child, between God and the world. 
Through its divisions, this gift enables the child to 
Strive after the comprehension both of external appear- 
ances and inner conditions ; it leads from the concep- 


tion of a simple unit to the elements of which it is com- 
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posed, and thus prepares the way for rational analysis. 
This analysis or division of the cubes into parts is fol- 
lowed either by forming the parts again into the origina? 
whole, or by creating with these parts a newly-shaped 
whole, thus ending, as should every analysis, in syn- 
thesis. In accordance with this development the child 
will vary the forms, and will find them infinite in vari- 
ety. The power of representation will be exercised, 
and the faculties of perception, reflection, and imagin- 
ation will be cultivated. The office of the mother or 
kindergartner, at this stage, is to aid the child in the 
expression of its own ideas, by little stories, conversa- 
tions, songs, etc. 

What is meant by forms of beauty ? 

Forms of deauty are forms of the imagination in 
which symmetry is particularly prominent. Their ob- 
ject is to cultivate the sense of the beautiful and the 
sesthetic, — the result of order and harmony. They 
train the eye to see quickly and distinctly, and the feel- 
ings to reject everything unsightly, and revolt against 
everything inharmonious and untidy. They lead the 
hand to improve steadily, to re-arrange, and to rectify. 
The great importance of such exercises need not be 
further dwelt upon, except to add that cultivating the 
eye to see and appreciate the beautiful, causes the in- 
ner perception and intelligence to grow brighter and 
clearer. . 

Through this occupation the child becomes ac- 
quainted, for the first time, with forms of deauty. 

How does the child proceed in making forms of beauty or 
symmetry ? 

The child places four cubes so 
that they form a square, each side 
being the length of two cubes. 
The other four cubes are placed, 
each touching, and in the center of 
each side of this square, on the 
right, the left, at the front and 
back, respectively. Now, let the 
child move the right-hand cube 
half an inch (or square) backwards, 
the left-hand cube half an inch T 
forwards, the cube at the back bs 
half an inch to the left, and the one 
in front half an inch to the right ; 
these four motions produce what is called a “turning 
figure,” representing, for instance, a windmill, and the 
little ones may sing, cheerily : 

See the windmill! how it goes, 

While the wind so briskly blows, 

Always turning round and round, 

Never idle is it found. 

Then move the right-hand cube 
backward an inch, the cube at the 
back an inch towards the left, and 
that at the front an inch towards 
the right, and a figure is made 
which is generally termed by the 
children “a pretty star — a beauti- 
ful form — a form of beauty.” ‘The corners of the large 
square touch the corners of the four small cubes. 


In this manner, the cubes can be moved by inches 
and half-inches around the central square, never losing 
the original positions which they hold to this square. 
These are the most difficult of all the forms, and profi- 
ciency in their construction can only be attained by 
careful training. In fact, kindergartners are often dis- 
couraged to find that children who enter the kindergar- 
ten regard these forms as tasks ; but this is only a sure 
sign that previons training of eye and hand, and the 
love of the beautiful and symmetrical have not been de- 


veloped. 


— Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that checker life! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme, 


— Cowper. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


QuegstTions USED IN THE Boston PuBiic SCHOOLS FOR EXAM- 
INATION FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL Diplomas, JUNE, 1877. 


Il. 
History and Civil Government. 

1. What were. the Constitutions of Clarendon? Why and by 
whom enacted? Who most strenuously resisted them ? 

2. What was the origin of the House of Commons? During 
whose reign did it commence? Since whose reign has there been 
a regular succession of Parliaments? 

3- Name in order the sovereigns of the Tudor family. Give an 
account of an English discovery or exploration made in America 
during the reign of the first and the last of this family. 

4 State briefly the cause and the result of the struggle between 
Charles I. and his parliament. Give the names of the contending 
parties, and two or prominent persons in each party. 

5. What was the Navigation Act, and why passed? What war 
was the immediate result? Give the most prominent naval com- 
mander on each side. During whose reign was this act entirely 
repealed ? 

6 What was the cause of the Revolution of 1688? What priv- 
ileges were secured to the people, and what restrictions were 
placed upon the acts of the king? How were the American Col- 
onies affected by this Revolution ? 

7. Give the situation of each of the following places, and tell 
for what it is noted: Agincourt, Bannockburn, Culloden, Dunbar, 
Runnymede. 

8. For what are the following persons distinguished, and during 
whose reign did each live? Chaucer, John Hampden, Duke of 
Marlborough, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Chatham. 

g. What were the causes that led to the death of Wolsey, Sir 
Thomas More, Sir Walter Raleigh, Algernon Sidney, and Lady 
Jane Grey ? : 

10. Name the families of sovereigns who have successively oc- 
cupied the English throne since the Norman conquest. Give the 
first of each family, and the date of his accession. 

11, Name the three departments of our national government. 
In whom is the power of each department vested ? 

12, What determines the number of United States senators 
from each State. For how long, and by whom are they chosen? 
Of how many does the present Senate consist ? 

13. Under what circumstances does the election of president 
devolve on the House of Representatives? What presidents 
have been thus chosen? 

14. How can Congress promote the progress of science and the 
useful arts? What is the right granted to authors called? What 
is the right granted to inventors called ? 

15. In whom is the supreme executive power of Massachusetts 
vested? How often and by whom is the governor chosen? What 
literary qualifications must a person possess to entitle him to vote 
in this Commonwealth? What is the legislative department of 
Massachusetts called, and of what does it consist ? 


Geography. (Yanuary, 1877.) 

1. Mention the principal cities on a terrestrial globe. Explain 
the use of two of them, If a telegram were sent from Boston at 
9 o’clock, a. m., what would be the time in London when it was 
received, the transmission being instantaneous ? 

2. Give the causes of the changes of the seasons. In what 
month does a place situated on the Arctic Circle have its longest 
day? What is its length? What can you say of day or night in 
the south frigid zone at that time? 

3. How is Europe bounded? Give, in their order, the princi- 
pal chains in the great mountain system that crosses Europe and 
Asia, beginning at the west. Compare the surface of the country 
north and south of this mountain system. 

4. Mention two important rivers of each grand division. De- 
scribe briefly the course of any two that you have named, and 
mention the important cities situated on each of them. 

5. Name four cities of the world noted for important manufac: 
tures. Four towns or cities noted for important fisheries. If you 
could make a European tour, name six places which you would be 
specially desirous to visit. Why? 

6. What mining regions furnish chiefly the following products : 
Gold? silver? iron? copper? tin? lead? coal? salt? What re- 
gions furnish the largest supplies of cotton? of silk? of wool? of 
flax? of hides? of rice? of grains? of coffee? of sugar? of 
grapes? Name six animals that are useful to man, and tell where 
they abound. 

7. Give the situation of the following cities: Calcutta, Hong- 
kong, Smyrna, Berlin, Cairo, Bordeaux, Astrakhan, St. Paul, Hon- 
olulu, Valparaiso, Quito, Omaha. 

8. Give the route of a vessel sailing from Boston to Bombay, 
and its probable cargo. What would it bring back? 

9. Tell what you can of the empire of Japan. Mention four 


_jother large empires. Four republics. 


10. Name points of the outline of the United States which are 
fixed in your memory as guides in drawing a map. Draw an out- 
line map of the Spanish peninsula,—indicating the principal moun- 
tain chains ; the principal rivers ; and the situation of the follow- 
ing places: Madrid, Lisbon, Malaga, Oporto, Barcelona, Granada, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Indicate the position of the cities by their 
names, 
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TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA. 
We shall publish, October 15th, 


A New Monthly Magazine, 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


TO BE DEVOTED TO THE 


Interests of Primary Instruction in America. 


ITS WRITERS will be selected from among the most suc- 
cessful Teachers and Authors of the country. 

ITS DISCUSSIONS will cover the Departments usually 
known under the titles, KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, and INTER- 
MEDIATE. All contributions will be devoted to one or the other 
of these departments of Common School Instruction, and will cover 
the Studies pursued, the Methods to be used, and the objects to be 
attained, as well as Methods of Government and Discipline which 
should be practiced. 

JTS AIMS will be to meet the wants of the thousands of Pri- 
mary Instructors who, in their several grades, are laying the found- 
ation-stone of education, by the most patient, self-devoted, and 
self-sacrificing toil, and who demand the best aid, inspiration, and 
sympathy which the profession can secure or bestow. 

1TS SIZE will be octavo, 32 pages, printed on excellent paper, 
and in the best manner, for permanent preservation among the 
best educational literature of the country. 

1TS VISITS will be made on the 15th of each month, for ten 
months in the year, (July and August excepted). 

THE FIRST ISSUE will be Ten THOUSAND Copies; and 
orders should be forwarded to us immediately. 

/TS PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. Speci- 
men copies sent postpaid for 15 cents. 

ITS PUBLISHER will be Thos. W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley St., 
Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence may be directed, and 
all subscriptions and contributions sent, 


Educational Intelligence. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The following is the order of exercises for the next meeting 
of the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, to be held at 
Dover, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 11 and 12: 

Thursday, P. M.—Organization; appointment of committees ; 
general business. Address by the president, Rev. Horatio O. 
Ladd, Hopkinton, Mass. The Importance of Thorough Instruction 
in First Principles, by Prof. E. T. Quimby, Dartmouth College. 
Text-Books and Education, by S. J. Blanpied, principal high 
school, Milford. Discussion of this subject by Dr. N. Barrows, 
Meriden Academy, Meriden. Address of Welcome, by Rev. Geo. 
B. Spalding, president of the Board of Education, Dover. Se- 
lect Readings, by Benjamin F. Dame, principal Lincoln Street 
School, Manchester. Address: The Common School, by Hon. 
James W. Patterson, Hanover. 

Friday. — Election of officers, and other business. How to 
Teach Spelling, by M. C. Hyde, principal Franklin High School, 
Salmon Falls. Discussion of this subject by E. B. Powers, prin- 
cipal High School, Nashua. How to Teach Reading, by A. P. 
Kelsey, principal State Normal School, Plymouth. Select Read- 
ings, by Miss Jeannette Howell, Boston, Mass. The Study of 
Government in Our Schools, by Henry H. Hart, principal High 
School, Dover. Teaching as a Profession, by E. W. Westgate, 
principal High School, Lebanon. Discussion of this subject by 
Hon, J. W. Simonds, Franklin, and Hiram Orcutt, principal Tilden 
Female Seminary, West Lebanon. 

Friday, P. M.—The Metric System, by D. W. Gilbert, School 
Superintendent, Keene. Object Exercises in Elementary Instruc- 
tion, by Miss Eliza H. Merrill, Franklin Falls. Select Readings, 
by Miss Jeannette Howell, Bosten, Mass. The Educational Out- 
look in New Hampshire, by Hon. C. A. Downs, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The Teacher a Student, by A. C. 
Perkins, principal Phillips-Exeter Academy. Discussion of this 
subject by Isaac Walker, principal Pembroke Academy, Pem- 
broke. Music by Pupils of the Pablic Schools of Dover, under 
the direction of Miss Mary F. Duxbury, music teacher. The sci- 
ence of Education, by Prof. A. S. Hardy, Chandler Scientific De- 
partment, Dartmouth College. Select Readings by Miss Jean- 
nette Howell, Boston, Mass. 

As the papers will all be short, there will be ample time for 
discussion. We understand that nearly all the railroads will con- 
vey members at halffare. The session promises to be one of un- 
usual interest. 


— Tufts College, at Somerville, Mass., opened the present year 
Sept, 20, under favorable circumstances. The entering freshman 
class is composed of the best material. S.M. Pitman has been 
promoted from instructor to the professorship of Chemistry. G. 
L. Perry, a graduate of the Engineering course, fills tne position 
made vacant by the promotion of Mr. Pitman. 

— Abner J. Phipps, recent agent of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, has entered upon his duties as superintendent of 
the public schools of Lewiston, Me., and secretary of the school 
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board. Mr. Phipps is admirably qualified for this position, and 
we feel assured he wil! advance the interests of education in Maine. 
— The catalogue of the Missouri State University, at Columbia, 
has been received, and contains complete courses of study. This 
institution was founded in 1820, and organized in 1840. The Ac- 
ademic, Agricultural, and Normal schools, opened on Sept. to.; 
the Law and Medical Schools opened Oct. 1. The departments 
of instruction are,—(1) The Academic Schools of Language and 
Science ; (2) the professional schools of Agriculture, Pedagogics, 
Engineering, Art, Law, and Medicine; and at Rolla, Mo., the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy. These schools of the univer- 
sity are alike opef to young men and young women. Excepting 
the Law and Medical School fees, each $40.00, and the school of 
Art on private terms, the entire expense of the year, for tuition 
and contingent fees, is $20.00. Samuel S. Laws is the president. 
— Westfield College is situated at Westfield, Ill. Rev. Samuel 
B. Allen, D.D., president. The total number of students during 
the past year was 206. 
— The article in THE JOURNAL of June 28, entitled “ Models 
of Analysis,” was written by Prof. T. N. Chase, of Atlanta, Ga. 
— Mrs. Warren Higley, an ex-master’s assistant teacher of Bos- 
ton, is announced to give a series of twenty-five lessons on An- 
cient and Modern Painting and Architecture, to a select class of 
distinguished ladies of Cincinnati, to begin Nov. 3. Mrs. Higley 
is admirably fitted for this work. Her superior ability as an edu- 
cator, and her enthusiastic love of art, which she has made a 
special study both in Europe and America, will enable her to in- 
terest and instruct the highly-cultured ladies who are to compose 
her class, The lessons are to be illustrated by photographs and 
engravings. We wish such classes could be formed in every city 
in the country. 
— The teachers’ institute of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
for the year 1876, of which Andrew J. Morrison was president, 
had 822 members. 
— E. H. Cook is the principal of the Columbus (Ohio) High 
School, which has 14 teachers and 500 pupils. . . . The first 
teachers’ institute held in Ohio, was organized in Sandusky, Sept. 
2, 1845, with Salem Town of New York, and Asa D. Lord and 
M. F. Cowdery of Ohio, as instructors. . . . Kenyon College, 
at Gambier, has among its alumni such distinguished names as 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Judge David Davis, Stanley Matthews, 
Henry Winter Davis, and many others. 
— Mrs. E. W. Lord, superintendent of the New-York State In- 
stitution for the Blind, at Batavia, has presented to President An- 
drews for the library of Marietta College, some eight or nine hun- 
dred volumes, and over four hundred pamphlets, belonging to the 
library of her husband, the late Dr. Asa D. Lord. Among them 
are many valuable educational works, of which Dr. Lord was a 
careful collector. 
— William Noetling, county superintendent of Snyder county, 
Penn., has accepted a position in the Bloomsburg Normal School. 
— The Monatiquoit School is located at East Braintree, Mass., 
and was opened Sept. 25 as a boarding and day school for both 
sexes. It is intended to prepare boys for college, for the Thayer 
and Adams School, and girls for Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, and 
Smith’s College. The course of study will be thorough and sys- 
tematic. Rev. J. M. Lord and Miss M. E. Nelson are the princi- 
pals, and Mrs. J. M. Lord associate, with other assistants of the 
highest grade in special departments. 
— The second of the series of institutes for teachers was held 
at Middleboro, Mass., last week, beginning Sept. 25 and continuing 
through the 28th, The attendance was large, numbering 218 
teachers in actual service, besides a large number of friends of the 
common school, The exercises of the institute were conducted 
by the secretary and agents of the board of education, assisted by 
Messrs. Boyden, Martin, and Russell; and Misses Woodward and 
Horn of the normal school at Bridgewater. The evenings of the 
week were devoted to discussions and lectures. Lectures were 
given by the Secretary, Hon. B. G. Northrop, Prof. Walter Smith, 
and Mr. William I. Marshall. The discussions were conducted 
by the agents, assisted by members of the institute. The people 
of Middleboro, with a generous hand, provided for the physical 
wants of the institute, and in a manner most agreeable to all. Mr. 
J. H. Willoughby, principal of the Middleboro High School, was 
untiring in his efforts to fulfill all the duties of his office as super- 
intendent of the external affairs of the Association. The exer- 
cises of the institute were all conducted in a manner that furnished 
a good model for the schoolroom. The institute was organized 
after the manner of a school, and all the members were held re- 
sponsible for their constant and punctual attendance, and for their 
earnest attention to all that was taught. The members did their 
work well, and exhibited a strong desire to improve their time to 
the utmost, in all the opportunities offered them to learn. 
The institute at Middleboro was one of the best, in its organized 
work and results, ever held inthe State. . . . Institutes Tues- 
day to Friday this week, at West Brookfield. Thursday and Fri- 
day next week. . . . A meeting of school committees of 
Essex county is to be held at Bradford on Wednesday of next 
week, 
— The School of Languages will open in New York city Oct. 
9, under the direction of L. Sauveur, PhD., LL.D, The course of 
instruction will embrace classes in French, German, Latin, and 
Greek. Professor Sauveur will be assisted by Mr. Lalande, who 


N. H., and this season at Amherst, Mass. Prof. William J. Eck. 
off, and Messrs. S. K. Cook, J. F. Wreaks, and A.D. Holyoke 
will also be teachers. Classes will be formed in Brooklyn, N. Y., 


to begin Oct. 8 ; and in Jersey City, N. J., to begin Oct. 10. 

Mr. Henry Cohn, formerly principal of the School of Modern 
Languages in New York, will open a school of languages in Boston 
for the fall and winter. 
== The United States School and College Directory, by T. 
Cotesworth Pinckney, 30 Union Square, New York, is an exceed- 
ingly useful and complete guide to all educational institutions of 
the country, and contains much valuable information, which is im- 
portant to parents seeking schools for their children. 

— Vermont.—St. Johnsbury Academy has 225 students this term, 
and the school is of a better grade of scholarship than last year. 
The senior class numbers 45. Miss Margaret Montgomery takes 
the place of Miss Emily Hubbard, and Miss Hattie Guy is added 
as teacher of drawing. Otherwise the board of teachers is the 
same as last year. - The freshman class of the University 
of Vermont numbers 30, and is a class of much prom- 
ise. . . . An academy has been opened at Unionville, Plym- 
outh, called the Vermont Liberal Institute. A. G. Cox, A.B., 
is principal, and L. H. Spaulding, assistant. . . . The Green 
Mountain Perkins Academy, South Woodstock, began its 29th 
year Aug. 30, with between sixty and seventy students in attend- 
ance. E, H. Aldrich, A.M, principal; Miss Anna Dadley, pre- 
ceptress; Miss Lizzie A. Clarke, teacher of instrumental music ; 
and E, B. Patridge and W. A. Wardner, assistants. 

— The fall term of the Plattsburg, N. Y., model schools have 
opened, with a large number of pupils. The whole attendance 
for the week ending Sept. 4 was 1,120; average attendance, 1,056. 
Mr. Frank Stetson, of New York city, gave Mr. Atwood $45 to be 
distributed in prizes. The prizes are limited to botany, Latin and 
geometry. First and second prizes ($10.00 and $5.00) in each sub- 
ject. A first and second prize for the best technical description of 
the flora of Plattsburg. A first and second prize for the best ex- 
amination in translation and construction of Latin at sight. A 
first and second prize for the best examination in geometry 
These prizes are to be awarded at the close of the academic year, 
by a committee appointed for the purpose. 

— A teachers’ institute will be held in Ridgefield, Conn., Oc- 
tober 11. 

— New Hampshire.— The Dartmouth freshman class has voted 
to adopt the cap and gown.... . . Littleton has a kindergarten 
school, taught by Miss Alice Goodale. . . . Exeter-Phillips 
Academy has over two hundred students, —a larger number than 
ever before. . . . The Bow Lake (Strafford) high school is 
prospering, under the instruction of the Rev. J. T. Browne. 

— The fall term of Hampton Academy has commenced, under 
the tuition of Prof. G. H. Ricker, one of the oldest teachers in 
New England. The school is unusually small, numbering only 
23 pupils. 

— Bedford Academy is located at Bedford, Westchester county, 
N. Y., on the Harlem railroad. The school was opened June, 
1809, and has graduated some of the most eminent men of the 
country. The fall term opened Sept. 3. C. Ler Wheeler is the 
principal. 

— Gen. T. M. Logan, of Richmond, Va., has furnished us with 
an able paper on “The Question of Education in the Southern 
States,” which was read before the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga, N. Y. 

— Rev. J.C. Stockbridge, Providence, R. I., has discontinued 
his private school, and the building will be occupied by Rev. J. E 
Colwell, formerly with Messrs. Mowry & Goff, who will open a 
boys’ school, select in character andin numbers. Dr. Stockbridge 
will devote himself to lecturing and literary work, for which he 
has admirable qualifications. 

— Maine.—Educational meetings will be holden at New Sharon, 
Tuesday, Oct. 9; Anson, Thursday, Oct. 11; Hartland, Monday, 
Oct. 15; Dover, Wednesday, Oct. 17; Lincoln, Friday, Oct. 19; 
Houlton, Monday, Oct. 22; Fort Fairfield, Wednesday, Oct. 24. 
Other meetings will be announced as soon as arrangements can 
be completed for them. These meetings are specially of and for 
school committees, supervisors, and teachers; but the people gen- 
erally are earnestly invited to attend and take part in the discus- 
sions. The subjects for discussion will be, “Examination of 
Teachers,” “School Inspection,” “ Text-Books,” “ Classification,” 
“Methods of Teaching.” Mr. Corthell will speak in the evening 
on either “ Right Education,” or “ The Waste in our School Sys- 
tem.” The meetings will begin at 9 o’clock, A.M., and continue 
through the day and evening. 

— The Central Ohio Teachers’ Association will meet in Chilli- 
cothe on October 26 and 27. 

— The first gathering for the season of the *South Boston 
(Mass.) Lady Teachers’ Association, was held in private rooms on 
the evening of Sept. 13. There was a large number present, and 
the members were sufficiently enthusiastic to ensure success for 
the future. A fine essay on “ Ferns” was read by one of our num- 
ber, Miss Bullard, which carried us almost bodily back to the fra- 
grant woods, and among the feathery grace of these exquisite chil- 
dren of wild nature. We are agreeably surprised to find, as the 
months go on, how much of real knowledge each one is able to 
give the others, and the variety of topics treated intelligently, tells 
well for the improvement of our various advantages. Later, on 


was employed last year in the normal school held at Plymouth, 


one of our “ blessed Saturdays,” the Association spent the entire 
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day at Wellesley, visiting the many beautiful places in the vicinity, 
Baker's, Hunnewell’s, and Wellesley College, and in comparing 
notes of vacation, travel, etc. Mutual improvement is our aim, 
and we have discovered there is no better way than in the assem- 
bling of ourselves together at stated periods, as an Association, under 
constitutional government, and discussing such subjects as are of 
moment to us as teachers, and to the community at large through 
our influence. Wecan do it in parlors, and we can do it in the 
woods as well, May we not hear of others, in other localities, who 
will try this most salutary means of progress and pleasure. 
M, P. C. 

— The next session of the University of Alabama, situated at 
Tuscaloosa, will open October 3. Carlos G. Smith, LL.D., is 
president. Total number of students during last year, 164. 


— The new year opens at Hamilton College (N. Y.) with a 
large addition of students. The freshman class numbers over 50. 

— Pupils of the Parisian schools, who have obtained prizes in 
their respective classes, are to be sent on a pleasure trip to the 
seaside at the public expense, They will go under the direction 
of men who will lecture on the places visited. 


— The board of school directors in New Orleans have finally 
decided to provide separate public schools for blacks and whites. 

— Greenwich Academy (R. I.) has opened for the year very suc- 
cessfully, having a full complement of students. 

— Rev. Dr. McEldowney has been elected principal of the 
Rocky Mountain Seminary, at Salt Lake. 

— The University of Calcutta, India, has resolved to admit fe- 
male students both to the lectures and to degrees, on the same 
terms with males, 

— The University of Georgia has graduated 6 governors, 26 
United States senators and congressmen, 49 judges, and several 
hundred legislators, 

— Mr. John Sumner Frost, of Springvale, Me., recently principal 
of the Thomaston (Me.) High School, succeeds Mr. Edwin Emery 
as principal of the Northbridge (Mass.) High School, Whitinsville. 
Massachusetts gains what Maine loses,—a superior teacher. Mr. 
Emery has accepted an appointment as instructor of cadets in the 
Revenue Marine Service, and will be on duty on the schoner “J. C. 
Dobbin,” to be stationed in the harbor at New Bedford. . . . 
Mr. Charles L, Clay continues his work in Whitinsville, Mass., as 
tutor in Mr, Lasell’s family. 

— A colored teachers’ association has been formed in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

— Nearly one hundred English and American teachers are em- 
ployed in the schools of Japan. The increase in the number of 
schools and colleges the last year was not far from eight thousand. 

— The kindergarten system has been introduced into the gov- 
ernment schools for girls in China. 

— The opening of the new normal-school edifice in Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, came off with great ec/a¢ a few weeks ago. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the lieutenant-governor, and a number 
of persons intimately connected with the work of public instruc- 
tion, The most important address was the one made by Dr. 
Rand, provincial superintendent. 

— We have received from the Hon. J. Ormond Wilson, super- 
intendent of schools, Washington, D. C., the Second Report of 
the Board of Trustees of the Public Schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is full of interesting statistics pertaining to the schools 
of the District, and shows them to be in a most flourishing condi- 
tion, as might be inferred since its schools are in charge of the 
able superintendent, Hon. J. Q, Wilson, who has now an enviable 
reputation as an educator. 


To Teachers and Friends of Education. 
A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Will be held under the direction of the Board of Education, at BRADFORD, 
MASS., commencing Wednesday Evening, October 10, and closing 
Friday Evening. It is hoped that Teachers in the vicinity will be present at all 
the sessions. A cordial invitation is also extended to Committees, and the citi- 
zens generally, to be present. Exercises will be conducted by the Secretary and 
Agent of the Board, by Messrs. D. B. Hacar, H. E. Hott, J. S. Ditter, and 
Miss Ervira Carver, 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


Wednesday Evening. 
7-30 o'clock. Lecture by the Secretary of the Board of Education. 


Thursday Morning. Friday Morning. 
9to 9.10, Devotional Exercises. gto 9.10, Devotional Exercises. 
0 9.50. Reading Class: Mr.Walton.| to 9.50. Penmanship: Mr. Walton. 
to 9.55. Recess. to 9.55. Recess. 
to 10.35. History: Miss Carver. to 10.35. Music: Mr. Holt. 
'0 10.40, Recess. to 10.40, Recess. ‘ 
to 11.20. Numbers: Mr. Walton. to 11.20, Mineralogy: Mr. Miner. 
to 12.00. Aruhmetieal Analysis: to 12.00. Metric System: Mr. Walton. 
Mr. ubbard. Afternoon. 


Afternoon. 1.30 to 2.20. Geography: Miss Carver. 


1.30 t0 2.20. Methods: Mr. Dickinson. to 2.30. Recess. ‘ 
to 2.30. Recess, to 3.20. Principles of Teaching : 
to 3.20. Book-keeping: Mr. Hagar. Mr. Dickinson. 
to 3.30 Recess. to 3.30. Recess. 


to 4.20. Drawing: Mr. Smith. to 4.20. Address by member of Bd. 
Evening. Evening. 
7:30. Discussion ti &c. .30. Discussions, Questions, &c. 
Leciure ase” : oe. Letture, Park” : 
Prof. Walter Smith. Mr. Wm. I. Marshal. 
If possible, the Institute will be taught in sections, with additional exercises. 
Tickets will be sold at the Railroad Stations to and from the Institute, at re- 
duced fare, JOHN W. DICKINSON, Secretary. 
Boston, October 1, 1877. E A. HUBBARD, Agent. 


New Publications. 


Ecypt asirIs. By J.C. McCoan. With a map taken from the 


most recent survey. New York: Henry Holt & Co.; Boston: 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


Considering the intense interest which is felt just now in the 
East, this is a most timely work, and adds greatly to the historical 
and geographical literature of a portion of the earth which in the 
past has had great attractions for scholars and travelers. Egypt 
has been famous for its antiquities, and the historian has again 
and again investigated its claims to distinction in the past. It re- 
mained for Mr. McCoan to begin where former writers left off, and 
present to us, from his long and intimate acquaintance with the 
government, institutions, people, and material progress of this 
portion of the Orient, such evidences of the present state of its 
civilization as are fresh and interesting. He pictures the land of 
the Pyramids as it appears to-day. The facts and statistics he 
gives concerning the Suez Canal, and other public works; its 
manufactures, and other industries; the reforms in its government, 
its position in reference to slavery, are points of great interest, and 
which lead us to regard Egypt as the nation of greatest hopeful- 
ness in the grand problem of African civilization. The increase of 
it aggregate wealth, growing out of the internal improvements, in 
building railways and canals, will be a surprise to those who have 
regarded Egypt simply as belonging to the nations of the past. 
This book affords a companion volume to Wallace’s “ Russia,” 
and Baker’s “ Turkey,” issued by this same enterprising publish- 
ing house. It is admirably brought out in uniform style with 
them, and covers another portion of the Eastern world, in the 
same general way, and throws light upon a section which is en- 
grossing the attention of the world at present. This valuable and 
deeply interesting book is almost indispensable to complete a li- 
brary of historical literature, and will be cordially welcomed by the 
general reader. 


WorcEsTER’s NEW PRIMARY SPELLING-BooK of the English 
Language, with illustrations. Boston: William Ware & Co, 


This is a sensible spelling-book. Only common words such as 
children would be likely to hear, and which they can understand, 
are found in these lessons. The arrangement of the exercises is 
excellent: brief lessons, beginning with simplest sounds and words 
in the language, and they become more difficult gradually. The 
classification is such as is adapted to illustrate the vowel and con- 
sonant sounds, and affords convenient drill exercises in phonic 
spelling. The illustrations are beautiful, and it is an exceedingly 
attractive book. The whole plan commends itself to us as a 
practical and useful book for use in primary schools. Send to 
publishers for introduction terms, 47 Franklin street, Boston, 


A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. Comedy. By W. D. Howells. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 18mo, red edges. Price $1.25. 


Every intelligent reader of this work will rejoice that we have 
at length an American-writer of the first rank in this field of liter- 
ature. Mr. Howells’ previous productions had prepared us to 
expect from him a “comedy” that should place him foremost 
among the modern school of dramatic authors, and we confess 
that this work exceeds even our highest anticipations, An evi- 
dence of its superior excellence is found in the fact that the right 
of dramatic representation has been purchased by the eminent 
actor, Mr. Lawrence Barrett, who is himself one of our most com- 
petent critics. Mr. Barrett will produce it in the principal Amer- 
ican cities, during the coming autumn and winter season. We 
predict great popularity for this comedy, among the most cultured 
friends of the drama. 


Epocus oF Mopern History. The Age of Anne. By Edward 
E. Morris, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, head-master of 
the Melbourne Grammar School, Australia. With maps and 
plans, New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Price $1.00. 


This is one of the most valuable of this useful series of books 
composing the “ Epochs of Modern History,” and is designed to 
aid in teaching this important branch in schools, This period 
commences with the last years of the seventeenth century, and 
presents just what should be taught to enable students to gain a 
clear insight into those important transactions which affected the 
interests of humanity and general civilization. The author does 
not claim any special originality in this book, but simply presents 
those things that should be taught, in a manner interesting to the 
pupil. We find it accurate, and written in an attractive style. 
Teachers should examine it, and we feel assured that they will 
find it to meet their wants for this epoch of history. It is well 
printed, and the maps and plans are admirably executed. 


DUCATION. By Harriet Martineau, author of 
etc, Boston: R. Osgood & Co. Price 
$1.25 cloth. 

This is one of the most useful volumes ever written by this 
gifted authoress. It contains advice and wise suggestions of the 
highest practical value for parents and teachers of the young, re- 
lating to the physical, intellectual, moral, and social culture and 
training of children. The writer was prepared as few women 
have ever been, by her own unhappy experiences when a child, to 
discuss intelligently, and with generous sympathy, the perplexing 
questions of discipline, temperaments, and habits of child-life. 
This work, first published in 1848, is reproduced by Messrs. Os- 
good & Co, in a charmingly attractive, handy little volume, It 


should be read and studied by every one who has the cultyre of 


children intrusted to their care. Do not forget this book for 
Christmas presents to mothers and teachers, Nothing could be 
more useful or suitable. 


Vest-Pocker Serigs. “ Favorite Poems,” by Thomas Campbell, 

illustrated ; “ Characteristics,” by Thomas Carlyle; “ Favorite 
Poems,” by Robert Herrick, illustrated; “ Schiller,” by Thomas 
Carlyle, Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, Price each, 50 cts. 


The popularity of these gems of literature still continues, and 
these four volumes are fully equal to any of the many that have 
preceded them in this series. Every library table in the land 
should have these dainty little books upon it. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the influence of these rare selections of stories, es- 
says, sketches, and poems, from the best authors, upon the literary 
culture of our people. We hope they will be issued as long as 
good material exists with which to extend them. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING, delivered before the Divinity School 
of Yale College, in January and February, 1877. By the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, rector of Trinity Church, Boston. New York: 


E. P, Dutton & Co. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Boston, Price $1.50. 


These able lectures contain the best thoughts of one of the 
most accomplished preachers in the country. They are eminently 
practical and sensible, full of fresh thought and enthusiasm, and 
will inspire new inspiration to the thousands of Christian teach- 
ers in this and other lands, where this volume will be read. They 
are given to the world by the publisher, in a beautiful form, and 
will be a valuable accession to the libraries of both clergymen and 
laymen. 


On Poetic INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. By J. C. Shairp, 
LL.D. Néw York: Hurd & Houghton, Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


This book contains fourteen lectures, delivered by an eminent 
educator and practical writer upon topics which are instructive, 
and deeply interesting to the student of nature, and shows its in- 
fluences as they are developed in the writings of the great poets 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and many others. The author 
himself states his purpose to be as follows: “ The truth on which 
especially I wished to fix attention, is the relation which exists be- 
tween Nature and the sensitive and imaginative soul of man, and 
the result or creation which arises from the meeting of these two.” 
His theme is one requiring thorough scholarship and rare ability 
in its tracings, and most worthily has he accomplished his task, 
developing its bearings in an original and interesting manner. 
He represents poetry as the key to unlock the mind and open the 
imagination to realms of thought and feeling, far beyond that 
which presents itself to the ordinary reader, It is a book that 
will be highly appreciated by the refined and cultured student. It 
is presented to the public in the usual good taste of the well- 
known publishers. 


Tuey ALL Do Ir. By J. M. Bailey, the Danbury News man. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 


The thousands who laughed until they ached over the author's 
first book, will find in this volume the same, and even better, wise 
and witty sketches, which made Mr. Bailey the most famous news- 
paper wit of the day. The sketches are all in the same humorous 
vein, and for the most part are selections from the famous Dan- 
bury News. In the preface Mr. Bailey advises his readers, in a 
manner that is perfectly characteristic, how to derive the greatest 
advantage from the perusal of his book. “It is not intended to 
be read through at a sitting. Not one constitution in a hundred 
could pass through such an ordeal, without seriously impairing its 
future usefulness. It is designed to rest you when you are tired, 
o cheer you when depressed, and to tone you down generally 
when you are inclined to make yourself disagreeable about the 
house.” The book is attractively prepared by its publishers, and 
bids fair to have a large sale, 


SALATHIEL, the Wandering Jew. A story of the past, present, 
and future. By Rev. George Croly. emg, =k T. B, Peter- 
son & Brothers. One volume, paper cover. Price 75 cents. 


This is the twenty-third volume of the publishers, 75 cent Ster+ 
ling Series of New Stories, and is full of thrilling incidents. The 
travels of the “ Wandering Jew” exposed him to all phases of life 
and experience. To the adventurous, this volume will be welcome 
reading. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— The Musical World, for October, published by S. Brainard’s 
Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, contains interesting miscellaneous articles 
and correspondence. Its editorials upon “ New Schools of Art,” 
and our “ Piano Trade,” are full of interegt and instruction. Six 
pieces of good music follow. It is a valuable number. 

— Cottage Hearth, for October,—D., M. Milliken, publisher,—is a 
readable number. It is an exceedingly interesting home magazine, 
The music and illustrated articles are very attractive. 

— Orange Judd & Co., New York, publish the American Agri- 
culturist, for the farm, garden, and household. The October num- 
ber is full of good things. 

— The Monthly Reader, No. 7, Vol. 1., October, published by 
John L. Shorey, Boston, is a perfect gem, both in the happy adap- 
tation of the text to young readers, and the exquisite beauty of the 


illustrations. We wish this fresh and entertaining reading was 
found in every primary school in America. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


Propas_y E. S. Ritchie & Sons, Boston, Mass., 
are among the best known manufacturers of Phil- 
osophical Apparatus in the world. They have 
won their enviable reputation by strict integrity, 
and the excellence and durability of their work, 
Their list of apparatus includes all that is neces- 
sary for the practical illustration of all departments 
of physical science. They are also agents of J. 
Browning, London ; Rudolph Koenig, and J. Du 
boseq, Paris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and 
Electrical Apparatus, and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker 
of Microscopes; and receive orders from Schools 
and Colleges to import goods free of duty, and 
at manufacturers’ prices. We find that their 
illustrated catalogue contains testimonials from the 


most distinguished professors from all parts of 
the country, and from personal use of their instru 
ments for many years, we are prepared to add our 
testimonial to their excellence. Send for catalogue. 


THE standard text-books of Messrs. Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, are being introduced into 
the colleges and higher insticutions of learning in 
all parts of the country. The imprint of this firm 
is a guarantee that the books bearing it are of a 
high order. Zhe Elements of Theoretical and De- 
scriptive Astronomy, by Charles J. White, is highly 
commended by students at Harvard and others. 
We take pleasure in calling attention to the ad- 
vertisement of the really good books of this house, 
advertised in THE JOURNAL of this week. 


Wirttram Woop & Co. are prepared to fur- 
nish Goold Brown's series of English Grammars 
to those schools who want a standard series that 
have been tested in thousands of schools, and 
proved to be just the books to make good schol- 
ars in English language. They also publish Zos- 
coe's Elementary Chemistry, Atkinson's Ganot's 


Physics, that have had a large sale and great pop- 
ularity. Send to the publishers, 27 Great Jones 
street, New York, for terms for introduction and 
catalogues, 


READ John Wiley & Sons, list of books an- 
nounced in this number of THE JouRNAL. For 


the colleges and higher schools of America, their 
list is one to which all professors and teachers 
should go for standard text-books. 


P. H. RODEN, 352 Washington street, Boston, 
whose advertisement appears in THE JOURNAL, 
is prepared to furnish teachers good clothing at 
low prices. Every teacher looks better well 


clothed, feels better, and would probably teach | ssc 
better. Mr. R.’s work is of the best quality, and 
we bespeak for him the patronage of our friends. 
He has ours already. 


Henry Hoyt, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, is pub- 
lishing some of the best Sunday-school books we 


have seen. His autumn list is full of excellent 
books for home and Sunday-school libraries. 


Brapsury’s Elementary Algebra, and also his 
Geometry and Trigonometry, are having a large 
sale in the West and South. They are good 


books. Thompson, Brown & Co. are the pub- 
lishers, Boston. 


PLEASE remember that Taintor Bros., Merrill 
& Co, publish the popular music books, 7he Song 
Sheaf and Happy Hours. They are having a 
large sale. For sample copies address the pub- 
lishers, 758 Broadway, New York. 


Ir our readers will notice the advertisement of 
P. W. Zeigler & Co., Philadelphia, they will find 
how they can obtain profitable employment. They 
are enterprising and responsible people. Write 
to them for full particulars. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 Barclay street, New York, 
is prepared to fill all orders for school and labora- 
tory apparatus, promptly. He understands his 
business. 


Harry tidings for nervous gufferers, and those who have 
been dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pulvermacher’s Elec- 
tric Belts effec y cure premature debility, weakness and 
poe Book and Journal, with information worth thou- 
sa mailed free. Address Putvermacner GALVANIC 
Co., New York City. 130 


NUMERAL AL CARDS. 


Used in the best ry Schools in Boston. Address 
) ANNIE WALLCUT, 103 W.S id St, 
on. or Tuomeson. Reown & Co.. 22 Hawley Street. 


_ MENEELY & KIMBERLY, _ 


rs Academy, Church, other Bells, 

widely celebrated for ful tome. 
_ Catalogue free. 


$12 fee. TRUE COs Augusta | 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and Colleg: 
___ Preparatory Schools, Academies, 


A LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
6xst year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, oimete School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGsee, D.D., Prest. 82. 22 
Bostrox UNIVERSITY. Eight Collease and 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D 


GRETLooE INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Bunt. F. Mrits A.M., Principal. 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For address Henry Prigst, Principal. 89 zz 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxasias, A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 


. HIGBLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


ter, Mass. C. B. Metrcacr, Superintendent. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


ATTENTION OF TEACHER, qualified and con- 
trolling boarding — and sufficient furniture capital, 
isinvited to location well-conditioned, near and very acces- 
sible from N. Y. City, as specially eligible for Collegiate 
Boarding School | preferred), with Academic Depart- 
ment for Day pupils. Cond new building available. 
138 a 8. ¥., Box 2374, New York City. 


A TEACHER of several years successful experience as 
Master of a large High School, and years of experience 
in schools of other grades, desires a situation. Very best of 
testi ls and references. Address F. B. Snow, N. E. 


PATTEN. - 52 22 
COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. Si az 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. aoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Ws. DouGtas. _ 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Mortis, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. STRONG, D.D. 


DE COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Saeeeee, and Normal courses of study; ex 
unrivaled. 32m 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champa M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent 
COLLECH OF AGR CULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 


89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS 
lows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For ca etc., 
address the President, Groror F. Macoun, D. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 

catalogue, etc.. address the President, C. | B. HucBert. 

Ohio. For cata 
. ANDREWS. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Mari 
logue, etc., address the President, I. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This Cay has now the following de ents in 
operation : of Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., 
LL.D., 4 Medical Colle, F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. Codllege of Fine Aris—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc, are organized in the ‘months 
of February and March, which may be attended 4 special 
students. Alisa, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, ep! designed for Teach- 
ing in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Aaauais and other informa- 

tion tion apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


W SSLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. RucGiss, Hanover, N. H 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 1:9 and 20. S. 
KNEELAND, Sec’ y, Boston. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. | 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. BrusH, New Haven, Ct 


VERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De: tt. For circulars and informatior 
address Prof. C. 1. Parpesg, 426 East 26th street. 


fr ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits 4 
oe Nem. Inst. of Technology, and other S 
L. S. Bursank, Prin. 
FREE INST. of industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrpson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BEAPFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Semi for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annig E. Jounson, Principal. 101 


EAN ACADEMY. 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Princ. Sizz 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home of excellent advan: 
tages. Address Cuartes C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 


M4FLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spsar, Principal. 1242 


QWARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Macitt, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States int the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


information and new for 1877, apply to ie 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 


W HEATON FEMALE 
begins 8 


Mass. Fall Term 
For catalogue, containing terms, app a to Miss E.Lien 
M. Hasxe.t, incipal. 106 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for e in the 

most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ACADEMY, has two ments, 
* a Classical and Scientific, Principal. 


CIALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY. Oak- 
land, Cal. Rev. Daviv Ph. D., Prin. 

SCHOOL, 259— Iston 

ical, Scientific, Miltary 

The yo yal indergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate oul of both sexes from three 

ears of age. Special received in al) 
sections of Upper Department. ™ 


ADS INSTITUTE, Randol N.Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Prine. 82 22 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 
idence, R.1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Military Drill; fifteen experienced —— Fits for Bus- 

Sclentiic Schools, or College. For Catalogue address 


Mowry & Gorr, Principals, ago tf 


to | Kindergarten in this For 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with Ds instruction ip 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucxiyn, A.M. 


-BRITAIN N.) for Young 
dies. Address D. N. Camp, Princi 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro. H. Corrin, Princ. 


rior advantages for Classi entific train 
ing. H. T. Fucier, 82 


GFRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stessins, A.M. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its ¥i/ty-third Year 
August 22. Instruction given in the following departments: 
English, Commercial, Scientific, Cc llege-Preparatory, Art, 
and Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 zz Rev N. Fetrows, A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. ee equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Leavenworth, A.M., Princ 
EST NEWTON me West’ and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, | est Newton, Mass. S122 

W Sirens Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution ~ 
leasing ip Se State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 

ARNER, Principal. 3432 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 Zz I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


INNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Course of Study i Na 
n Norm epartment, two years. 
For address 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


M4*- wy NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scxoot St., BOSTON. 
“WaLTar Smitu, Director 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. _56 2 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
At WorcssTER. 
Next entrance examination, September 11. 


Address E. H. Principal. 55 22 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
5422 Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principai. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. MASS. 


For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypsn, A. 
SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
‘or 


Ladies 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D 
STATE SCHOOL, Wastrig_p, Mass. 


For Both Sexes. 
_ For catalogues address J. G. Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Oe CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three ful) 


courses in Normal, — Elementary, Eng and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training Class for ies commences 
October 1, mgs German, and Drawingwithout additiona) 
e. For catal address DEN or Mrs. 


“= DERGARTEN. 

Miss GaRLAnp and Miss Weston’s Nor 
mal Class will begin on Monday, Oct. 29. A thorough 
English education, good general culture, and ability to sin 
are essential qualifications. Number of students limit 
None received after the class is er ~ 52 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 2g tf 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE, NEW YORE. 
18th Year begins Sept. 25th. 
iss E. M. tor, Principal. 
Normal Schools for Mothers and Teachers re- 
opens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 4 P M., 
at Educational Parlor and General Depot for American 
Kindergarten MATERIAL, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Model Kindergarten 


Reopens OCTOBER 2d, and the 


NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
November ist, 1877, 
AT 9 WEST 28TH STREET, NEw YorK. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 


Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BCELTE, } Principals. 
(Authors of the “* Kindergarten Guide.”’) 


Prof. Joun Kraus isa le of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Froebel School, and one Ss the first pr tors of the 
many mires rs he was con- 
where 
Kindergarten 


nected with the bureau of Education in 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted te the 
cause. 

Mrs. Maria Kraus-Bortts is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twent 
in and, and America. Says Miss 

wm & ‘“* Mrs. Kraus is the first authority upon the 
inialoes, ithout referring to her previous eminent success 
in England and Germany, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever Mrs. Kraus oun 


especially upon the training of Kindergartners.” 136 f 


30,000 BYACINTHS. 


Journal of Ed., 16 Hawley St., Boston. 135¢ 
30,000 TULIPS. 
50,000 CROCUS, 


Bulbs, | #38 


JUST RECEIVED FROM HOLLAND. 


For sale at importers’ prices. Send for catalogue; call and 
see stock; select and plant early. Also 25 cases of assorted 
Bulbs, for the trade and for pu lic grounds, at low rates. 


B. T.§ WELLS, 
136d 18 Hawley St., near Milk St., BOSTON. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Catalogue { Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 

J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s EBlectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 

tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by 


the most 
eminent physicians in Y em Y and America. Send for Pam- 


phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


CANADIAN SCHOOL SETS 


RECEIVED THE 
Only Award at the Centennial. 


Anatomical and Chemical Sets 


OBFECT-LESSON CABINETS. 


Circulars free. 
11g (3M) 


N. H. EDGERTON, 


Philadelphia. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY.» 
Established in 1837. 
oe lor Bells of and Tin, mounted 
the best Rotary Hangings, for ‘Churches, 
Gehece Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypuzen & Tipr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


Schools and Colleges. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
YESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 
124 27 Great Jones St. NEW YORK. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Traps Marx, Gillott’s,) * same 


Warranted. No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


SE 


Warr 
Best Known. 1824. 
FRED JUENGLING, 


Engraver wx Wood, 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
122 a6 NEW YORK. 


= 
rces 
56 
CILIES. 
| 
| | | 
— 
— — 
| | 
é 
I | Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced pins 
Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circula ee 
|| or information, J. ©. GREENOUGH, Principal. nein 
— 
| | HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
| 
q | 
{ 


‘NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


fe ALLYN, 380 Franklin St., Boston. 


issued :--WAGNER’S PLATO'S APOLOGY 
and CRITO. Specimen copies, 60 cts. 

LATIN PROSE through English Idiom; Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 


60 cts. 
pennell’s History of Rome, 75 cts.; Greece, 75 


cts. Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


Ae TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, 
Secretary, 


R. F. CUMMIN 
| Agent, 


ut 23 Franklin Street. 2 


Authors and Teachers. 

AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT PAPER, 5% x 11, flat 
sheets, —per ream, $1.00; by mail, $1.25. 

Authors’ Manuscript Paper, 5%4 x 11, flat sheets, heavier : 
per ream, $1.25; by mail, $1.55. 

COMPOSITION PAPER, 5%x8%4,—per ream, $1 00; 
by mail, $1.25. 

Composition Paper, 7 x 844,—$« 25, by mail $1.55. 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., 

27 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


y 
The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 


Four parts, paper, 
in one vol., cloth and gilt........... 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPAIA, PENN.,, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooke’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay's Every Day Reaeoning. 


_«*s For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 138 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW VORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 


ings ever issued. 121 2z 


FORTESCUE & CO., 
« 811 ARCA ST, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH 

Alnsworth's Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth's Latin and English Dict’y. 
Alsop 8 Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske s Classical Literature. 
Lynd's, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. 

Uther valuable Text-Books are also published by the above 
firm. Send for Catalogue. 132 22 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


$ .so| Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 
1.50] The five books to Teachers 
3-00 | for examination for $3.50. 


114 22 
HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Sunday Schools supplied with every hel 
Teachers’ Bibles, English and hawlein, all styles, and 
ftom to BL5.00. 
Cards, Illuminated, English and 
» very low. 
Notes, by Rev. F. N. PetouseT and 250 best 
F uthors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 
ull list mailed on application. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


wa,,, Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
is Art? S.G.W. Benjamin... 
“strial Art Education, Considered Econom- 
1 b f . . 
The Book- Rack, 1.00 


© Portable Book Case, Send for circular. : 


A WEEK in 
free, 


our own vown. lerms and $5 outfit 


H. HALLETI & CO,, Portland, Maine 


(FORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
3 Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 


812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Pub.ishers of Lockwood's Complete Course of LADIES’ 
ANGULAR HANDWRITING, or the ENGLISH 
HAND, IN SIX BOOKS. 


Letters, 

Letters with Elementary Wo ds. 
Words with Capitals. 

Sentences, 

Sentences, Capituls, &c. 

Notes and Iuvitations. 

, Price to Schools, £ 60 per dozen. Any book will be sent 
‘or examinatjon with a view to introducti i 
of 12 cents. Correspondence solicited. aan ery 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, in Greek. 
in which ihe Text of Robert Stephens, third edition, is 
compared with the Texts of the Elzevirs, Sachmann, 
Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Wescott, and with 
the chief uncial and cursive Manuscripts ; together with 
to New Testament Grammars of Winer 
and Butmann. By Henry A. Butty, of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. Cloth ; 75 

135 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of Nors Papgr. good quality, $1 per ream. 
105 2 18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 
No. 882 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECE, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1882.,) 
12mo, Cl, extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, $2. 


fea 
a 


*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


HAVE post PUBLISHED 
Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ .80 
Morley Ashton. By JamesGrant..... “ “  . 
The Girl he Lett Behind Him. 

By J. M. Jephson.......--..- + 12mo, bds. 1.00 
The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thomas. “ 7 bas 


The Silent Witness. By Edmund Yates. “ 
Julie de Bourg. ..........-- ++++16M0, pa. 
Cinqg-Mars. By A. “ 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. : vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Sumner. 700 
Wonders of the World. 00 pp. 1000 Ills...... 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Deems. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill... « 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 


7 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
Would call your special attention to their valuable book, 
One Thousa Mistakes Corrected in Reading, 


Writing, and Speaking: a book to Jay beside your 
Dictionary. $1.00 retail, 75 cts. for examination, by mail. 
Also to our large stock of School Books, new and sec- 


nd-h at low prices. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


hies. 
History, and Grammars 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. : 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 1 


0.00 

hon’s Chemical 3.00 
Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer's Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mec cal Theory of Heat, 3.50 

Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 
RTHINGTON 
R. wo 750 Broadway, New York. 


Sal $0.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esa 
clo 1.75 


ia and ite Ki By Dr. 
Prey W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ etc) Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 3,00 


1 50] 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Wittiam WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers. 
27 GREAT JONES ST, NEW YORK, 

Publish the following Scoot anp Text-Booxs : 


Goola Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
R 8 El ntary Chemistry. 
Atkinson's Ganot's Physics. 
Lambeart's Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 


104 22 


NOW READY, 


Industrial Drawing. 


A Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
[llustrated with 29 Folding Plates and one Colored Plate. 


(INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, comprising the descrip- 
tion and uses of Drawing Lnstruments; the construc- 
tion of Plane Figures; ‘Tinting; the Projections and 
Sections of Geometrical Solids; Shadows ; Shading; Ise- 
metrical; Drawing ; Oblique Projection ; Perspective; 
Archit: ctural Elements ; Mechanical and Topographical 
Drawing, &c For the use of High Schools, Academies, 
and Scientific Schools. By D. H. Manan, LL D.; re- 
vised and enlarged by D. F. THompson, Professor of 
Descriptive Geometry, &c., Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Trey. Sve, $3 50 


Warren’s New Descriptive Geometry, 


THE ELEMENTS OF DESCIPTIVE GKOM- 
ETKY, SHADOWS AND PERSPECTIVE; 
witha brief treatment of Trehidrals, Transvereals, 
and Spherical Axonometric and Oblique Pro- 


jections. For Co'leges and Scientific Schools By 

S. KE. Warren, C E. 1 vol. small 8vo, with 24 folding 

WARREN'S FREEHAND DRAWING. 

WARREN'S DRAFTING INSTRUMENTs and 

OPERATIONS $1.25 


WARREN’S ELEMENTARY PROJECTION 
DRAWING. :2mo. Plates $1.50 
WARREN’S ELEMENTARY LINEAR PER- 
SPECTIVE. :2mo.. .... $1.00 


Published and for sale by 
WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


HE MONTHLY READER. 


‘Lo supply a demand trom our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Afonthly 
Reader, beauti wnt Maree carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pages, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: so cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a one number. Sample fora sou stam 

ddress OHN L. SHOREY, 
arr tf 86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 


“TAE SONG HERALD isa Grand Book ; have 
already ordered 212 copies.” 


- 


SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS 


There certainly has never before appeared a book of musical 
instruction pf beautiful music, so complete in all its depart- 
ments, as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 cts.; 
$7.5 04a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 


This is the title of a new sacred song that is becoming 
widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when well sung. 
Price 35 cents. 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
The new volume, beginning with October number, will 
excel any of the preceding in every particular. Send stamp 
for full ticulars for the new year, and proof that the 
Visitor “ does actually give over $20 for g1.50."” Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, and S05 Broadway, N. Y. 
137 eow 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. By Henry 

Mor ey, Professor of English Literature at University 

College... «++++++: $3.50. 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
By J. R. Bearp, D D......-+ 

German-English and English-German Pro- 

nouncing 1.75 

French-English nglish-French Diction- 

ot Painting in Neutral Tint. With 24 

Plates by R. #. Larrcu...----++. 2 50. 

A Course of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 


P. 2.50. 
Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lermcu. With 24 
Colored Plates. 2 50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell's Free-hand. ......- $1.50. 


Drawing Book, Cassell’s Practical.........-- 
Drawing Copies, Cassell's. 
Serres A. FLorat AND VEGETABLE Forms. 

* B. Mopget Drawinc. 
C. Lanpscarge Drawinc. 
D. Ficure Drawinea. 
E. AnimMat Drawinc. 
Each Series can be in 12 Parts, $0 25 each; or ome 
Vol., cloth, price$s 50. The Parts may be had separately, 
The Little Folks’ History ef England. By Isa 
CRAIG $1.00. 
Euclid, Edited by Prof. M.A. 75- 

3 


Send tor \ atalogue. 137 
Single copies, 25 cts. 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama: 
well adapt:d ‘or Schools, Seminaries, and 
] exh biti 


SEND Address the N k. PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawicy sueet, Boston, Mass, 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A new collection or Vocal Music, arranged in One, ‘Iwo, 
Three, and Four Parts; with 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail,........ Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Schools, Academies &c. 


Samp’e by Mail,............Thirty Cents. 
Address the Publishers, — 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
A Great Aid to Students. 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.—A1:dion. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE’S SERIES OF 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, 


With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 
Construction ; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 


The following works are ready: 


Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallurt, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 12mo, cloth, 4-mor.: each $2.25. 


Homer's Iliad, Zenophon’s Anabasis, Gospel of 
St. John. 1amo, cloth, mor.: each $2.75. 


Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 


CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Or NICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield St. BOSTON, MASS. 


*,* Descriptive Catalogue of C. DaSitver & Sons’ other 
valuable Publications mailed free upon application to either 
of the above addresses. 131] 


ANUAL 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
oF 

Drawing Instruments and Materials 
FOR SCHOOLS, 

also of Microscopes of all kinds and descriptions, 

Sent to any Teacher’s address, on receipt of stamp. 
G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York. 
Mention the “ National Journal.” ‘ 


AGENTS WANTED. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


. $35.00 to $105 per Month 

Can be made in every community by any man or woman of 
intelligence and energy. Business light, easy, and respect- 
able. Send for circular, which gives full particulars. 


35m 


620 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

P, W. ZIEGLER & CO.) Fellows Bldg. ,Cincinnatio. 
136 d 180 East Adams St., Chicago. 


ACENTS 


WANTED 
FOR THE 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks ; their 
home life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 


the war, the issues at stake,—Christian against Moham- 
medan,— the prighty interests of other nations involved, 
the 
Richly illustrated. The 400k millions need now. 
Wanted instantly, 3000 Agents on very \iberal terms. 
309 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 124 
NOTICE! We have the 
A K tionery Package in the wor!l4. 
It contains 18 sheets of pa- 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
gold-plated sleeve mesons and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
n and drops, post-paid, 
Si. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch all 
articles to one. The L! 
| W FLY COMBINATION. Can be 
and Pen, Eraser, Penkniic, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 


Biographies of Rulers, Statesmen, and Generais. 

Address HUBBARD BROTHERS, Publishers, 

largest and best selling St4- 

per, 18 envelopes, pencil, popes, golden pen, anda piece 

i 5 cts. 5 packages, with assorted 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, . 

LLOY} 

used as a Pencil, Penhold: r 

Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 


* | eyes, buttons, ore blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 


heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 25 cents; Six for $4. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample half-dozen, and canvass your 
town, BRIDE & CO., 769 Broad 


ws N. ¥. 
S | X STATIONERY PACKAGES, ANI 


SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


for $2. BRID Cco., 
16 Hawley street, “RKoaton. 


108 zz 7169 Broadway, N. Y. 
For circulars and iptormatjon, address F. B. Snow. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—Ready Aug. 1, 1877. 


1. A New ‘*‘American History ”” of 324 pages. 36 Colored Maps. Mag- 


nificent Illustrations. Interesting as a Novel, 


2. A New Latin Reader. 


A COMPLETE ONE-YEAR’s CouRSE. 
This remarkable book cannot fail to increase the already great popularity of Harxness’s Latin Grammar, which is 


now the standard in the leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the United States. 


The Introductory Latin Books, adapted to new Grammar, and 


3. New-England Edition of Cornell’s Geography. 


With clear and accurate Maps, beautiful Illustrations, and valuable descriptive matter. The best Geography 


published. See it, and judge for yourself. 


4. Quackenbos’s Language Lessons 


Is rapidly winning its way into Public Schools. The History of the World, by J. D. Quacxxnsos, M.D., is 


a successful attempt to give, in a year’s course, a brief Outline of History. 


For examination, with, view to introduction, the above books sent as follows: American History, 6octs.; New 


Latin Reader, 60 cts.; N. E. edition of Cornell, 60 cts.; Language Lessons, 30 cts,; History of the World, 75 cts. 
Catalogues free. Address 


Cc. E. LANE, 
447 State Street, Chicago, 


General Agent for the West. 


M. W. HAZEN, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston, 
General Agent for New Eng. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
° Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
9 PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the follewing approved School Books: 


NEW EDITION FOR 1877: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
New American Arithmetics. 
New-England Agents: {G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
{i Cc. WHITE, 
62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


LARK & MAYNARD, New York. 


NOW READY, 


HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


By the Authors of 


** Graded Lessons in English.” 


A sample copy sent to Teachers for 35 Cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
5 Barclay St., New York. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agi, T.T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St, Bosten. 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES! 
Warren's New hies, 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series. 
. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange Books in use. 


AMES A. BOWEN, NewZngland A 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle Su BOSTON,” 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 as 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. position. 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith 
For information, address the Publishers. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Coffin’s Eclipses. 
Solar and Lunar Eclipses familiarly illustrated and ex- 
plained. By Prof. J. H. Corrin, Lafayette College. 
8vo, cloth ...........- $1.65. 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 


Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry. 
By Prof. J. H. Corrin. 8vo, cloth.......- $1.35. 


Preston’s Book-keeping. 
A System of Book-keeping by Double and Single Entry 
with a complete Treatment on Equation of Payments. 
By Lyman Preston. Revised. and enlarged edition. 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney’s Essentials of English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek er. 
Goodwin's Anabasia (4 
Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 
Fitz’s Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 
Hudson’s Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (76). 
Mason’s Music, Wheeler’s Trigonometry. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Net price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Net price for Exchange,. . .. 37 cts. 


Harper’s School Geography. 


NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 


Net price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Net price for Exchange,. . * . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 
Address A. C. STOCKIN, 

Agent for New England, 

104 2% 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


as Published : 
BAIN’S GRAMMAR AS BEARING ON 
COMPOSITION 
BAIN’S HIGHER GRAMMAR........... 
Previously published and introduced in Boston. &c. : 
BAIN’S BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
on a Logical Method.......... 4scts. Key .45 
$2 Send for new Descriptive Catalogue, containing 
reduced prices. 129 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Pick 8 Elements of Physical Manipulation. 

a ons ckens, 

Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 117 


ISON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YOR. 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


== 3? Cornhill, Boston. 


Cicero’s Ovations with special 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorsgar, Tufts College. 
With numerous IHustrations. 1amo, cloth. $1.50. 

Any one, hates or who is the 
happy possessor of a Porte Lumi agic tern, or 
other Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for manne temporary apparatus are worth many 
k has already appeared in the V. 

portion of the wor .&. 

Journal of Education. 

*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 

56 zz 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 

ACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Baucational Catalogue 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 
Payson, D. & 8.’s Trac and 
Bartholomew’s Drawing ks. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Composition Books. 


Magill’s French Course. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 


Descriptive Ca’ ith of introd furnished 
po OTTER CO., 
4374 53 a 

Gen’! New-England A EW YORK. 
aS MANSON Broafeld’St., Boston. 104 22 
| PRANG & CO., 

* Art and Educational Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WaLTer SmiTu, genera) 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura! 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. ss 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
eo Publish NEW VORK, 
Hart's Classics for Students. (3 vols.) 


German 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $20, 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Adv d Sci © Series (14 vols. ready), ®1.50, 


Putnam’s World’s Cont'd to 1877. $4.50. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School. $1.25. 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol.......... .50, 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YOoRE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books : 
Arithmetics, 
(A full C School in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New phies. 
Lossing’s eo . 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s In 
Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers; 


and Moral 


11422 


vey’s Goodrich’s History of the 0. 8.; 
Concise H 
wards’ Outlines of Hietory. 


Correspondence solicited. 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO's 
PUBLICATIONS. 
The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Idon's Read 
Felter's Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


“Tastes BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVic 


8 Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MacVicas. 

Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 

Campbell 


By L. J. a 
Seavey’s Goodrich’ History ef United States. 
By Cate A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s preved School Records. 
By i. C. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
y E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 


For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Baadbury’'s Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton's High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


lo ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Successors to Witson, Hinxie & Co., 


Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic Series---New Books. 


Thalheimer’s General History. 


(Nearly ready.) 

Outlines of the World’s History. Carefully condensed 
from the author's Ancient andjMediaval and Modern His- 
tories. By M. E. THALHEIMER, A.M., formerly teacher of 
History in Packer Collegiate Institute. 12mo0, 355 pp., full 
cloth. Illustrated. “Introduction” price, $1.00; Ex- 
change,’’ 75 cents; ‘‘ Sample Copy,” $1.00. 


Bartholomew’s Cesar. 


Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. K. 
BarTHOLOoMEW, A.M., author of Latin Grammar and 
Latin Gradual. The seven books complete, Vocabulary, 
double-page Map of Gaul, and smaller sketch-maps. One 
volume, 12mo, cloth, 400 pp. ** Introduction”? price, 75 cts.; 
** Exchange,” 55 cents; ** Sample Copy,’’ 75 cents. 


Ray’s New Arithmetic. 


These favorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready in a new, revised edition. 

Changes in methods of instruction, and in the manner 
of conducting commercial transactions, and especially Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, have been carefully noted; and the new 
edition wili be found fully up to the times,—the latest, cheap- 
est, and best. 


How to Teach. /mfroved Edition. 


A Manual of Methods for Graded Course of Instruction ; 
ene. Se subjects usually pursued in Primary, Inter- 


mediate, mmar, and High Schools; also, su tions rel- 
ative to Discipline and School Management. For the use 
of Teachers. By Henry Kippts, A.M., City Superintend- 


ent Public Instruction, New York; and Tuomas F. Har- 
rison and N. A. Carxins, Assistants. 12mo, cloth, 276 pp. 
Seuete copy for examination, by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


$1.00. . 
Venable’s U. S. History. ew Za. 


Venable’s School History of the United States, Greatly 
improved; new features; new matter. Revised to date, in- 
cluding the administration of President Havgs to the ;res- 
ent time. 


Harvey's Readers. Eclectic Geographies. 

White’s Arithmetics. Harvey's Grammars. 

Eclectic Penmanship. Norton’s Philosophy. 
&c., &c.,, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
New England Agent, 


No. 3 Schoo} Street, BOSTON, 129 
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